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THE ANSWERING OF LETTERS. 
F all welcome tasks, surely that of answer- 
ing letters ought to be most eagerly cher- 
ished. Nobody is waited for with more real 
anxiety than the postman, 


ever 80 often, he never 
wearies, A _ delicious 
flavor of anticipation 
and a spice of uncer- 
tainty hang over his 
quick, imperative ring. 
What has he brought 
now? He is like a 
méssenger of destiny, 
himself uninterested, 
void of speculation, un- 
stirred by surprise, as 
he rapidly passes in his 
freight, addressed to 
people whom he does 
not know. In his mys- 
tical repository, which 
after all is only a stout 
black bag, he carries a 
whole world of conflict- 
ing hopes and fears. 
Here is a thin missive, 
directed in a tremulous, 
angular hand, and it has 
crossed the sea to tell, 
in a remote household, 
of the death of one 
whom the head of the 
house calls father, but 
whom he parted from 
so many years ago that 
he has come to be lit- 
tle more than a mem- 
ory. Here is a school- 
boy’s jolly letter home. 
Here a tender message 
from friend to friend, 
sweet and full in its 
outpouring of affection, 
Whatever the letter be 
about, it will be opened 
with expectation, and 
read with desire to take 
in its purport and inten- 
tion. There is a di- 
vine quality of benefi- 
cence in the postal sys- 
tem, which annihilates 
distances, and brings 
the scattered members 
of a family close togeth- 
er, so that heart feels 
heart, and hands clasp, 
though miles lie be- 
tween them. In the 
olden days, dim and 
beautiful through the 
shadows of the past, 
angels were wont to vis- 
it men, and often tent 
door and temple portico 
were thrilled with their 
flute-like voices. Now, 
though the golden-wing- 
ed messengers come no 
more in visible shape, 
they have learned to 
fold themselves up, and 
to carry their words of 
cheer or of warning in 
four-square envelopes, 
borne far and near by 
steam. 

Every body is de- 
lighted to receive let- 
ters, but few are equal- 
ly pleased with the work 
of answering them. 
The nature of a pleas- 
ant correspondence dif- 
fers little from that of 
an agreeable conversa- 
tion. It would be hard 
to keep up bright and 
cheery talk, if one par- 
ty suffered hours of 
other occupations to 
drift between himself 
and his. answer. The 


ordinary way with many people is to read-and | ter. The sense of nearness has receded. The | 
enjoy a letter, and then lay it away in desk or 
drawer until a convenient season comes for writ- | home cares have laid a pile of accumulated ma- 
ing a reply. So doing, the freshness and glow | terials, most of them alien, upon the feelings 
which it awakened have gone by the time that | which the letter awakened. Instead of some- 
the pen and paper are taken for the return let- | thing vivid, descriptive, charming, and natural, 


duties of the days between and the pressure of 








Figs.‘1 and 2.—Biack Basket-woven Ciota Croak.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI, Figs. 37-41. 
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or shortly after, they would cease to be a task, 
and would be regarded as a diversion. Then, 
too, the thought of for- 
mality should be care- 
fully eliminated from 
them. Certain conven- 
tionalities help us to 
carry on our life-work 
smoothly and pleasant- 
ly, and it is only the 
boor who thinks that 
time spent in courteous 
observances is time 
thrown away. Yet she 
who in writing her let- 
ter to her friend trans- 
lates her thoughts out 
of colloquial English 
into the English of 
books, is very likely to 
take out of it the indi- 
viduality of expression 
which would have made 
it beautiful. A home 
letter should tell all 
sorts of little things 
about home. . The bits 
of fun which enliven 
the day, the domestic 
incidents, the droll say- 
ings of children, and 
the small and trifling 
occurrences which are 
undignified but delight- 
ful, have their proper 
place in a letter. 

Only one rule we 
would make about the 
answering of letters. 
If there has been that 
in the one you received 
which touched a pain- 
ful chord in your breast, 
which awakened harsh, 
or regretful, or bitter 
feelings, then be slow 
with your reply. Do 
not hasten to send away 
the utterances of a mor- 
bid inood, the accents 
of impatience, or the 
upbraidings of anger. 
To overcast another’s 
sky by your own tran- 
sient petulance, or even 
by your just indigna- 
tion, is not best. There 
is a permanence about 
that which is written 
which it is unfortunate 
to give to any but the 
sweeter and purer emo- 
tions of the heart. 

No lovelier and cer- 
tainly no more desira- 
ble accomplishment can 
be possessed by a lady 
than the faculty of writ- 
ing happy, graceful, and 
gracious letters. The 
good correspondent is 
sure of appreciation. 
As it is an accompiish- 
ment within the reach 
of all, it is worth taking 
a little pains to secure 
it. Next to writing 
one’s self out in the 
best way, the study of 
such models as are af- 
forded in the recently 
published lives of men 
like Lord Macaulay 
and Norman Macleod 
is the most practicable 
and easily available of 
help, by way of sug- 
gestion, of course, and 
not of servile imitation, 
which is always repre- 
hensible 
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Can” “With the next Volume of the BAZAR will 
be commenced the publication, from advance sheets, 
of a unique and fascinating Serial Story, full of 
dramatic power, entitled 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY, 


by the brilliant Novelist W1LLIAM BLACK, author 
of “ The Princess of Thule,” “ Three Feathers,” 
“ The Daughter of Heth,” “ The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,” etc., etc. This charming tale 
promises to be one of the author's most attractive 
productions, It will have especial interest to 
American readers from the fact that the scene of 
a portion of it is laid in this country. 
ee 
UG A delightful Holiday Story, in two parts, 
entitled 
THE GIFTS THE CHILD CHRIST BROUGHT, 
by the favorite writer GEORGE MACDONALD, 
author of “ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” “ Guild 


Court,” etc., etc., will be commenced in an early 
Number. 








TH We would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the thrilling Christmas Serial Story, 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME, 


éy WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE, authors 
of “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” “ The Golden But- 
terfly,” etc., which is commenced in the present 
Number, and will be continued without inter- 
mission until the end. 

An EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, with a large 
Surther installment of this Story, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. 





UH A Cut Paper Pattern of a Single-breasted 
Sguare Coat, Fan Over-Skirt, and Demi-Fan- 
Trained Skirt, will be published with our next 
Number. 





0@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY for December 9 contains a fine double- 
page engraving, entitled “ First CARESSES,” 
and a page engraving from DAVID NEAL'S pic- 
ture, ““ MARY STUART’S FIRST MEETING WITH 
Rizzio.” 

An EIGHT-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 
will be issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper's WEEKLY for December 16. 





A DAY OF THANKS. 


E have often wondered if any other 
of the peoples of the earth, with one 
consent throughout a vast territory, and 
without any regard to differences of relig- 
ion, are in the habit of setting apart an es- 
pecial day in order to render thanks for the 
blessings of the year to nation and to indi- 
vidual. 

Of course in the ritual of every worship the 
world over, whether of wooden idol, of Man- 
itou, Brahma, Buddha, Allah, or the Grand 
Llama, there are forms of thanksgiving, for 
the very fact of worship implies the fact of 
thanks. But it seems to us a peculiarly 
grand accompaniment of freedom that in a 
jand which it takes the sun nearly six hours 
to traverse from east to west, and whose 
coast-line stretches along more than a week’s 
sailing from north to south, all labor ceases 
and all business, in order to let the hymns 
of praise ascend in one great blending chorus 
from more than thirty millions of voices. 

It is indeed a lovely and a noble custom; 
and if its origin with us was among the Pu- 
ritans, who, unaided, among foes, in an in- 
clement climate, on a storm-bound shore, 
found sufficient food for thanks, it may well 
have continued and spread over a whole 
land, populous, safe from enemies, compris- 
ing all the climates of all the zones, al! the 
fruits and flowers, teeming with harvest and 
with the wealth of forest and river. 

Yet it is not at all uncommon to hear com- 
plaint made by individuals upon the very 
day of Thanksgiving itself, and expression 
of wonderment as to what there may be in 
the world for which the complainers should 
feel bound to offer thanks, forgetting that 
he who only feels bound to offer thanks, 
and does not feel those thanks welling up 
ixrepressibly, like a flood of joy from his 





heart to his lips, has really no thanks to 
offer, 

Yet if there were nothing else, it is an 
incident somewhat worthy of thanks, one 
might think, only to find that the year had 
rolled round to the appointed day again. 
Has it, nevertheless, been a year of depriva- 
tion, of loss, of suffering and grief? Yet life 
remains, sunshine, the beauty of the world, 
the power of enjoying it; hope remains, that 
atmosphere of the soul’s existence, without 
which not one moment. could its life be ex- 
tended ; the great disposer of events, immut- 
able law, unending benevolence, remains. It 
would seem as if even to one thoroughly be- 
reft of all that which we commonly consider 
as the ordinary blessings of daily life, the 
fact that the Lord still ruled, the fact 
of His unchanging love for His work, were 
something itself worth the most fervent 
thanks. 

“God's in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world,” 
sang the little barefoot beggar Pippa. — Still 
we must admit that it requires a lofty and 
heroic nature, wrought to an ecstatic height, 
to reach such a point, we can not say of self- 
forgetfulness, but of setting things unseen 
and imagined above things seen. 

Yet they are so very few as to make it safe 
to say they do not exist, who have nothing 
at all in their own circumstances to be thank- 
ful for, when the last Thursday in November 
comes on every year of their lives. If one 
has no dinner for the day, it would not per- 
haps be very easy to be thankful that other 
people have; but one could, notwithstand- 
ing, be a little thankful that one has the ap- 
petite to eat it if one had it; that one has 
the health to desire it, the ability to enjoy 
it; that if one be hungry, one is not also sick. 
You hold that appetite and that desire to be 
but aggravations of the case? Think how 
exceedingly worse the case would be if ap- 
petite, health, and desire were also wanting, 
so that the world stretched like a sickly des- 
ert before one! 

We can all be thankful for something-— 
that we do not shiver with cold, perhaps; 
that the horrid fate which has overtaken 
another has not overtaken us; if we have 
lost some dear ones, that some are still left 
with us; that if we can not see, we can hear; 
that if we can not ride, why, we can go afoot. 
“Out of hell, and complain ?” said SPURGEON ; 
and there is gospel truth in the idea convey- 
ed, for there is no year so bad that it might 
not have been worse, there are no circum- 
stances in life in which there is not some 
alleviating quality—even the possibility of 
death itself and its boundiess rest and peace 
at last. ‘ 

Look out of the window on the dreariest 
of November days: the rain falls, the wind 
blows, the sky is a gray monotone. But see 
the leaves fly like flocks of gay birds with 
every gust; see the banks of mist roll up 
and scatter; listen for the swell of the wind 
and its sighing fall; watch the grace of the 
bending boughs, the lustre of the slant lines 
of rain, and all the delicate and well-nigh 
infinite beauty of the bare purple sprays 
and twigs interlaced and netted on the gray 
background of the weather; behold all the 
wealth of loveliness that your window frames 
in spite of November—and think if it is noth- 
ing to be thankful for that one lives in such 
aworld! “We thank Thee for our creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this 
life,” says the Church Litany ; and although 
there are times when we think the first item, 
our creation, is but a doubtful blessing, and 
that if we had had our way we would have 
chosen not to be, yet there are other times 
when joy is so abuunding that we become 
aware from our inmost deeps that the great- 
est of all blessings is just being itself. Say 
what we will, we take note of our troubles 
and vexations as outrages upon us, but ac- 
cept our happinesses as things of right; and 
in this world, after all, it is really happiness, 
or comparative happiness, that is the rule, 
and misfortune the exception. 

But if, indeed, there are any who, despite 
of all that may be said, find no power to of- 
fer thanks, they are but the exceptions that 
prove the rule, and throughout the length 
and breadth of our land it is noticeable that 
the vast majority are happy, loaded with 
blessing, acknowledging’ goodness; and if 
one can not render thanks without turkey 
and cranberry sauce obligato, then fully able, 
in view of the slaughtered armies of tur- 
keys whose wings might darken heaven, to 
render thanks as bountiful as their tables 
are. And is it not now something for us 
each to be thankful for that this is so, that 
we are the people of a country where plenty 
and comfort and the joys they bring are sown 
broadcast. bringing forth good fruit? And 
does it not seem as if such a great heart- 
throb of gratitude from so large a part of her 
might lift the very earth a little on her stellar 
way when the music of chiming church bells 
calling us to general prayer and praise be- 
gins on the St. Croix, and goes ringing west- 
ward over the land from spire to spire till it 
dies away at last on the Pacific? 





BETWEEN FRIEND AND 


FRIEND. 


(PHE rhapsodies of poets have been kin- 
dled to the apotheosis of Love— 
* Love, the steadfast and the true, 

The immortal.glory which hath never set, 

The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew; 

Of all life's sweets, the very sweetest yet!” 
Measures, rhymes, styles, harmonies, have 
been invented to celebrate it, and crowns 
have been given to its triumphant laureate. 
But absorbed in contemplation of the bliss- 
ful theme, very few of the poets have paused 
to give the slightest consideration to a sub- 
ject which, if not so absorbing in immediate 
rapture, is far more enduring in the long ca- 
reer of happiness—the love, not of man and 
woman merely, but of friend and friend. It 
is true that TENNYSON gave us “In Memo- 
riam,” a labor of years; that MILTON wrote 
“ Lycidas ;” that SHAKSPFARE left his Son- 
nets to speak of his honor of an unknown 
friend; that here and there down the long 
aisles of time some sporadic mentions ap- 
pear of some sporadic friendship; but the 
great ecstasies have expended themselves 
in the treatment of love and beauty, adora- 
tion of the dimpled velvet of cheeks, the 
laughing lustre of eyes, the melting deli- 
ciousness of lips, and all that sort of thing; 
and for one MILTON with his “ Lycidas,” one 
TENNYSON with his “In Memoriam,” we have 
a hundred Dantes with their Beatrices, PE- 
TRARCHS with their Lauras, CAMOENSES with 
their Catarinas, LOVELACEs with their Lu- 
castas. Of course nothing else is to be ex- 
pected, certainly not while poets are young 
and the vital current surges strongly 
through the veins; it is time enough by- 
and-by to find out the truth of the old 
song : 

“O waly, waly, but love be bonny 
A littie time while it is new; 
But when ’tis auld, it waxeth cauld, 

And fades away like the morning dew!” 
However, we have not any controversy with 
love; we are only saying that great as love 
may be, friendship has received too little of 
the tithes and cummin of the sweet singers 
of the world, who have, perhaps, usually 
been of that fervid and positive tempera- 
ment to which love is a natural element of 
being, and which would shake friendship 
out of any shrine in which it could be set 
up, with its excitements and convulsions. 

Love may have, indeed, richer and sweet- 
er depths than friendship knows; but its 
very intensity is its danger and its limit— 
so strong a fire consumes and leaves only a 
pinch of ashes. There is no love, good for 
any ,thing in itself, it has been said, that 
does not end in friendship, as the foaming, 
sparkling: mountain torrents slumber at 
length in the bosom of the placid lake that 
reflects all heaven. Love can not always 
maintain its ecstasy; the fountain leaps to 
fall; it must at some time seek tranquil 
rest. Friendship, if it has not love’s bliss, 
has a lasting strength and satisfaction, that 
in comparison are like the long restful sweep 
of the hawk’s flight in the sky after the wild 
swift fanning of the eager wings. Love is 
turbulent and volcanic, but friendship is a 
perfect calm. To the sweetest love will 
cling a selfish strain, an echo of self-inter- 
est; but friendship, in its very essence, is 
unselfish: it asks nothing, and it gives ev- 
ery thing; what it receives it accepts as 
heaven’s largess, and pours out in full meas- 
ure. To love will always belong doubts, 
hopes, fears, joys, perturbations; to friend- 
ship nothing but serenity. The lover, in 
loving his loye, loves himself and seeks his 
own happiness; the friend desires, above 
ail, the happiness of the friend, and finds 
his happiness there. It is even thought, 
by those professing to have the data for 
thought, that the happiest years of mar- 
riage are not those of the early fondness 
and transport, but the later years when 
quiet affection has supervened, and life has 
become like fine wine, done with fermenta- 
tion and racked off from the lees—when, in 
short, love has been replaced by a deep 
still friendship ; and thus friendship, indeed, 
when carried to its perfection, is nothing 
but a marriage of twin souls. 

How calm, how satisfying, how enno- 
bling, are the delights of friendship !—suck 
a friendship as that of Davip and Jona- 
THAN; of Horace for VirGit when he call- 
ed him “ Dimidium animi mei,” the half of 
his soul; of MicHaEL ANGELO and VirTrTo- 
RIA COLONNA; such a friendship as that of 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN and EMMA STEBBINS ; 
of numberless unknown and unsung men 
and women the world over! 

But for all its unselfishness, friendship is 
a mutual affair, not one of mutual exaction 
—exaction would immediately destroy the 
whole; nor can jealousy enter its charmed 
circle. The inherent nature of friendship 
makes such a thing impossible, for friend- 
ship will have the happiness of its object, 
while jealousy will have that happiness 
only in its own way. It is an affair of mu- 
tual surrender. The active friend seeks to 





delight the friend, to exalt him, to honor 
him, seeks to honor him, too, even with the 
reflected light of their friendship, to make 
himself so noble that his friend becomes 
blessed or illustrious through his mere friend- 
ship. And when once the friend has dis- 
honored that friendship, through the very 
nature of things it is at an end; though 
kindliness, though pity, though sympathy 
remain, a broken circle can no longer be 
round; it may still be a beautiful curved 
line, but its purpose and perfection are gone; 
so the worthy partner of the old friendship 
may still hold the other in affection, but the 
old esteem and respect and honor are gone, 
and the unworthy friend is merely a pauper 
on his bounty; the partnership has ceased, 
the union is dissolved, one has to stoop, and 
they are no longer on a level; the equality, 
the mutuality, is over. Should two stars be 
shining with one white light, and one of 
those stars become dark, the glory of the 
constellation will have departed. A friend- 
ship that shows to the world to what lofty 
heights disinterestedness can soar falls asun- 
der when affection for qualities imagined 
falls into the void of the non-existence of 
those qualities: the friendship was for the 
imagined qualities, and not for the void. 
Friends are like mirrors of each other, and 
an image can have no return from the mir- 
ror where no light falls. 

But it is seldom that such ignominious 
end comes to friendship, for in the begin- 
ning it originates through the attraction 
of natures responding to each other’s needs ; 
the one feels the other to be so necessary 
that life would be otherwise incomplete; 
and thus instinct and intuition act, in the 
matter of the selection ef a friend, far more 
than intellect and choice. 

But with the blessing of a true friend, 
whether that friend be a partner in mar- 
riage, be of one’s own sex or of the other, 
how sweet a thing the world becomes! In 
that companionship there is always some 
one to hearten you, to inspire you, to kin- 
dle your efforts, to warm you to your work, 
to welcome you, to refresh yon, to hold be- 
fore you the lofty standard, to demand of 
you perfection, to comfort you with the out- 
reach of sympathy, to go along with you 
and lend a double life to yours, pouring the 
strength of another spirit into your spirit, 
to round you and complete you. Such a 
friendship is a home to shelter one, a heav- 
en to stretch over one, an element to live 
in; fer the flames of love soar up and are 
lost in the high region of mists and stars, 
but the course of friendship is a perfect and 
solid warmth and glow upon the hearth. 





“THE SWEET SERENITY OF 
BOOKS.” 


HAT fellowship have we not all found 

in books! When other pleasures fail, 
when life disappoints, when ill health haunts 
us, we return to their perhaps long neglect- 
ed companionship, and we meet with no re- 
proof for our indifference, but with thorough 
geniality. When we are fatigued, they re- 
fresh us; when we are ill, they amuse us; 
when we are hurt by man’s ingratitude, they 
draw us away from ourselves and our rights. 
They do not interrupt or contradict us, while 
they afford much of the pleasure of conversa- 
tion; and though the opinions or thoughts 
advanced in a book may not chance to coin- 
cide with our own, we are not offended by 
them. Moreover, we are not obliged to list- 
en to them when we are not in the humor, 
in which respect they have an advantage 
over the most delightful talker in the world. 
We can shut the book up when we feel in- 
clined; the talker is not so easily disposed 
of. We can even take the liberty of falling 
asleep over its pages; and what talker on 
earth would wink at such an indignity— 
would gather up the broken threads, when 
we pleased to awake, and pursue the sub- 
ject with unruffled composure? A book is 
a disembodied thought, and we do not come 
into collision with the personality of the 
writer, as we are apt to do with that of the 
speaker; and thus, if our own pet ideas are 
impugned, the attack does not savor of mal- 
ice nor arouse resentment. Who does not 
recall the first volumes of his youth with 
something like a transport of remembrance f 
And what renown would not that book 
achieve which should produce the same ef- 
fect upon the mature mind? What inex- 
haustible riches did not the fairy-books of 
that period open to our young imaginations, 
wherein we saw the minarets of Bagdad 
shine, and heard the Tigris murmur, and 
the bulbul trill, and all the barbaric splen- 
dors of the East were unfolded! To those 
whom circumstances detain at the chimney- 
corner, what a boon and enlightenment is 
the book of travels which carries them away 
from their prosaic experiences into enchant- 
ed regions, opening their minds to a thou- 
sand marvels, widening their sphere of 
thought, narrowing their prejudices, and 
acquainting them with a world beyond their 
boundaries! Who does not remember stolen 
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half hours at some favorite tryst which have 
solaced us for days spent in uncongenial - 
tasks? In the company of a book which 
delights us we forget that the seat is un- 
cushioned, that the day is stormy, the purse 
lean, the cupboard empty ; fact is dethroned 
by fiction or fancy for the nonce; and we 
are never alone, but surrounded by a cloud 
of witnesses. What an endless resource do 
books offer to those whose ways and means 
are too limited to admit of the expensive en- 
tertainments of society, the play-house, or 
the concert-room! What teachers of man- 
ners they are, and how stimulating to the 
faculties! And yet some people pretend to 
despise them, and speak of them with the 
contempt due to some exploded method of 
enlightenment, to some pretentious folly. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW PRINCESSE DRESSES. 


HE newest princesse dresses are made with 
square trains, and entirely without drapery. 
The square train is formed by lengthening the 
middle back breadths, and cutting them square 
at each corner. In some instances the breadths 
next these are made much longer than the side 
breadths, yet not so long as the middle ones of the 
back, and these breadths are also made square- 
cornered. In this way a double train is given. 
The middle breadths are a quarter of a yard lon- 
ger than the others. To give a slender effect, the 
back breadths are now cut with the long corsage 
seams that begin on the shoulders; they extend 
thence plain over the tournure, and fall in a con- 
tinuous line to the end of the train. There is no 
looping or puffing to mar the fine folds, but, to 
keep the garment from being too plain below the 
hips, some fullness is added there, and thre: 
lengthwise pleats are laid in each back form, 
turning toward the middle, and spreading out in 
fan shape at the end of the train. For full-dress 
toilettes these dresses are cut square in the neck, 
and filled in with tulle pleated in diagonal folds. 
The new rich galloons of the colors of the dress 
and heavy fringes are used for trimming the cor- 
sage and sleeves, and sometimes extend the whole 
length of the garment. Many princesse dresses 
are without flounces; others have very simple 
knife-pleating or the scalloped rose pleats, while 
those for full dress have the new fancy laces, 
such as Raguse, silk Smyrna, or perhaps du- 
chesse. Occasionally the dress is simply buttoned 
down the front, but in most cases there are rows 
of trimming forming square-cornered tabliers, or 
else long lappets trimmed with fringe are on the 
sides. The new brocades, velvets, and gros grains 
are the materials used. An imported princesse 
dress is partly of tilleul (greenish cream - color) 
grain and partly of brocade, with pale til- 
eul ground and arabesques of the darkest myrtle 
green. The front and side gores of the back are 
of the brocade ; the two long breadths in the mid- 
dle of the back are of the gros grain. These back 
breadths begin at the neck, are tapered in with 
the waist, extend over the tournure, where side 
pleats are laid, and thence spread out to the foot 
to form the square-cornered train. The neck is 
square in front, yet has a high standing collar be- 
hind ; the fronts are buttoned in a single straight 
row. Galloon, three inches wide, of tilleul silk 
ground with raised myrtle green figures, extends 
up the fronts, over the shoulders, and down the 
side gores to the end of the train, hiding the seam 
that joins the plain silk to the brocaded part. 
Around the square neck and edging the foot of 
the skirt is knife-pleating of tilleul silk, on 
which white Raguse lace is laid. A long pleated 
pocket is on the left side of the skirt. The 
sleeves are of brocade, with pleating and lace for 
cuffs. The details of this dress are quoted as a 
simple yet stylish plan that will serve as a guide 
to correspondents who ask how to get rid of the 
plain look of the princesse dresses. Fashionable 
dress-makers here do not wish to get rid of this 
“plain look,” but, on the contrary, do away with 
looping behind scarf aprons and flounces in order 
to produce it. At a recent fashionable wedding 
the bride wore a white satin princesse dress with- 
out lace or flounces or drapery. The effect of the 
simple yet rich folds falling in with the misty 
tulle veil was far better than if the fine lines had 
been broken up with puffs and pleatings. The 
mother of the bride accompanied her daughter to 
the altar in a white brocaded silk made in the 
same manner. Black velvet princesse dresses are 
made with the long back seams and equare trains. 
For their only trimming is a row of heavy fringe 
near the bottom of the front breadths, stopping 
at the square train. This train is edged with a 
narrow frill of black gros grain knife-pleating, 
merely to protect it from fraying. Lappets of 
velvet edged with fringe are on the sides of the 
skirt near the front. Such dresses are very much 
liked by large ladies, as they make them look 
smaller. Very elegant black dresses have leaf 
brocade and plain velvet combined. The two 
middle breadths of the back are brocade, the two 
side gores are velvet; the middle of the fronts 
is brocade, and the square lappets on the sides 
are of velvet edged with fringe. Velvet sleeves, 
with an inner cuff of brocade turned down to- 
ward the waist. 


NEW POLONAISES. 


New polonaises that are very pretty for plain 
woolen suits are made with long Marguerite backs, 
while the front is cut off in a princesse basque, 
and this basque has three folds or pleats down 
each side of the front, and is belted across, giving 
the appearance of the pleated waists. Below the 
basque is a long square apron, drawn back in 
many wrinkles, and sewed to the back of the 

onaise. This is a pretty model for traveling 
dresses, and for plain morning suits of cashmere 





or of black alpaca. The pleats down the basque 
are laid on separately—not cut in—and may be 
of the dress material or of silk. The belt ap- 
pears only in front, beginning in the side seams, 
is over two inches wide at the sides, and slopes 
narrower toward the middle, where it is fastened 
by three buttons and button-holes. 


COMBINATIONS, 


There are new ways of combining velvet and 
silk in the same dress. The square 
that form the apron of the over-skirt are of vel- 
vet, while the middle breadth is of silk, and this 
breadth is cut in two and joined by velvet bows 
or straps. There are then two widths of silk be- 
hind, draped fancifully, The lower skirt of silk, 
instead of being flounced with velvet, as last year, 
has now two wide bias bands of velvet around 
the back breadths, and silk knife-pleating in front. 
The basque has a velvet vest or plastron, and 
silk gores in front ; the two middle forms behind 
are velvet, the side forms are silk, and a velvet 
bow is placed low down on the velvet forms, 
where a square fan of pleats is added to make 
the back long and square. The sleeves and col- 
lar are velvet. Small leaves of velvet, lined with 
silk and with narrow fringe of fine twist, 
trim the front. In other combination dresses the 
lower skirt has tablier breadths of velvet, silk 
sides, and velvet back widths; there are no flounces 
on such skirts; if intended for the house alone, 
rau have white Swiss muslin pleatings under the 

acing, 

An easy way of adding a touch of cardinal red 
to dark dresses is that of putting knife-pleating 
of cardinal red silk inside the neck and cuffs, 
The edge of the pleating is just visible, and this 
edge is raveled to form fringe half an inch deep. 
This is not sewed in permanently, and is easily 
removed when the wearer tires of it. It is used 
in woolen and in silk dresses of black, plum-color, 
dark blue, myrtle green, and gray. The cravat 
bow at the throat should then be of the cardinal 
silk, tied in long loops, and fringed by raveling. 
The collar of the dress should be neatly fitted, 
and as it has the cardinal rim of fringe at the top, 
a neck-tie passed around the neck is dispensed 
with. 


THE DRESS COLLAR, SLEEVES, ETC. 


The standing bias band sloped off in front is 
the popular collar for dresses. It must be a 
trifle over an inch wide when finished, and is 
sewed on without cording at the bottom, or the 
milliner’s fold formerly used. It is apparently 
without stiff interlining, as any thick stiff fabric 
is unpleasant around the neck, but it probably 
has an interlining of thin crinoline muslin to 
keep it erect and shapely. To make it fit neatly 
in front and meet without lapping, the end on 
the left side, where the buttons are, should stop 
an inch from the edge of the dress front, while 
the end on the right side goes to the edge of the 
garment. The outside of the collar of woolen 
dresses is made of wool, and the inside of silk. 
On silk dresses the lining is often of velvet, es- 
pecially if the English points in front are re- 
tained. Many imported dresses have a second 
collar in the back, cut very high, and placed out- 
side of that jus* lescribed. It is impossible to 
make the dress too high in the neck for the pres- 
ent taste. 

Plain sleeves are cut to flare slightly toward 
the wrist without a separate cuff. One of the 
prettiest fashions is that of leaving open the out- 
er seam of a tight sleeve for about two inches, 
and putting in this opening a little finely pleated 
frill of silk. Sometimes a strap is buttoned 
across this pleating. The added inner cuff of 
different material from the sleeve has already 
been noted. 

The buttons used for ladies’ dresses are slight- 
ly larger than a dime in size. For woolen dress- 
es the smoked pearl and vegetable ivory buttons 
with shanks for holding them are liked, as they 
can be had in nearly every shade to match cos- 
tumes. They cost 60 cents a dozen. Repped 
silk buttons embroidered in the middle, or else 
plain, are used with silk or velvet dresses. 


VARIETIES. 


The favorite round hat for quite young ladies 
and misses is called La Vallitre. It has a wide 
brim drooping in front, straight on the sides, and 
turned up behind. It is much used in black felt 
and in velvet, trimmed with black gros grain 
folds laid carelessly around the crown, some tips 
over the top, and cardinal red loops low behind. 
The edge of the brim of felt hats is not bound, 
but the inside is faced with black velvet. There 
is a sudden fancy for restoring the gilt and silver 
braids of last season for these felt hats. The 
prettiest have wide black braid barred with gold 
or silver threads for trimming the crown. For 
dressy velvet La Valliére hats a bunch of rose- 
buds is placed low behind instead of the cardinal 
ribbon loops. 

New linen collars have an inside frill of Smyr- 
na lace placed next the neck to relieve the unbe- 
coming white of thick linen, The sheerest linen 
should be used for collars, and they should not 
be interlined. Very pretty hem-stitched collars, 
with collarette of muslin attached, are sold for 
75 cents each; those without hem-stitching are 
25 or 30 cents, according to quality. 

Cluny insertion an inch wide, alternating with 
Hamburg insertion of the same width, makes 
very effective trimming for ladies’ under-clothing. 
Circular yokes of night-gowns are made in this 
way, and the joinings of the insertions are the 
only seams. To match this is a Pompadour che- 
mise, with the square neck and sleeves made of 
alternate rows of insertion, and edged with Cluny 
lace an inch wide. The drawers to complete the 
set have a border of lengthwise rows of inser- 
tion; this border is three inches deep, and is 
— with Cluny lace. 

e fancy for Smyrna lace is so great that it is 





used to trim children’s silk velvet coats and la- 
dies’ bonnets. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer ; and Messrs. Annoip, ConstaBe, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A “PperRsonaL”’ of altogether unusual charac- 
ter has recently occurred in France. A young 
man named MARTINENGO, who until lately has 
been employed in his uncle’s store at Marseilles, 
has just inherited, under the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances, a fortune amounting to 
$16,000,000. Several years ago a general of for- 
olga birth died in Holland, leaving no apparent 
heirs. His fortune went to the state. Nothing 
was heard for many years of his family or prop- 
erty. Recently the Dutch government was in- 
formed by the Preneh Minister of Foreign Affairs 
that the money of the deceased general was le- 
pally claimed members of his family estab- 

hed at Marseilles and inGermany. To this is 
added the statement that some difficulties as to 
restitution were at first raised by the cabinet of 
the Hague, but that it was ultimately fain to 
yield to the demands of international justice. 

he treasure has by this time accumulated to 
the Ltt aggregate of 159,322,800 francs, 
divisible between only two heirs. The goverr- 


ment of the Netherlands will, we learn, com- 


ve 
amount due the next of kin is liquidated. M. 
pe anny Pe Cea a0 00, aoe to ac- 
ce’ a e oO ‘jus oO on 
bs ta there will be $12,800,000 to ue. 
This, we believe, is the largest thing in the way 
of unexpected fortune that has transpired in 
modern times. 

—The late J Beiiows, of St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, left $100,000 to establish a college there, 
and gave his homestead as a site for the institu- 
tion. Whenever the accumulated interest shall 
equal the principal, $50,000 are to be used to 
change the house into a college building, leaving 
$150,000 for a permanent endowment. 

—Concerning the Peabody Museum at Yale 
College, Professor Maxsu gives the following 
interesting information: ‘‘The gift of $150,000 
was made in 1866 to found and maintain a mn- 
seum of natural history, especially in the de- 
| pena of zoology, geology, and mineralogy, 

n connection with Yale. Of the entire gift 
$100,000 were devoted by the donor to the erec- 
tion, on land given by the president and fellows 
of the college, of a fire-proof building, planned 
with especial reference to subsequent enlarge- 
ment. Of the remainder of the gift the sum of 
$20,000 is set apart as a reserve fund for, the com- 

letion of the building, and the income of $30,000 
$s available for the case of the museum and the 
increase of its collection. By the accumulation 
from investment of the original building fund 
the first wing of the museum is now complete, 
at a cost of about $140,000, or, with the cases, 
$165,000. The basement will be used for ex- 
hibiting the collection of fossil foot-prints from 
the Connecticut Valley, and for work and store 
rooms. The tirst story contains the mineral 
cabinet and rooms for instruction in mineralogy, 
as well as the general lecture-room. The second 
story is entirely devoted to geology, and the third 
to zoology. In the fourth story the large south 
room will be used for the collection in archeol- 
ogy and ethnology.” 

—*‘* Mister’? VERDI, as he is patronizingly call- 
ed by Dr. Hans von BuLow, goes into training 
for an opera in the following light and air-y 
manuer: “I first study thorema y the charac- 
ters of the dramatis persone. Then I commit 
the libretto to memory, and girding myself for 
the task, work away for eight or nine months, 
and more if necessary, until the opera is com- 
pleted. Meanwhile I only live in my imagina- 
tion; hence my irritability, ill humor, and inci- 
vility ; for though I am a bear by nature, at such 
times I become more of a bear than ever.” 
VexDI rarely attends the theatre, especially the 
opera. It is said that he never witnessed the 
representation of his Ballo in Maschera until ten 
years after its first appearance upon the stage. 
A man of culture, he is a connoisseur in art, is 
thoroughly versed in Italian, French, and —_- 
ish literature, and is familiar with the best Ger 
man and English authors. He has frequent re- 
course to the original source of his inspiration, 
the Bible. Though he styles himself a “ bear,”’ 
and often alludes with a spice of pleasantry to 
his peasant birth, he is courteous though simple 
in his manners, easy and fluent in his conversa- 
tion, and personally a great favorite among his 
more intimate friends. A Senator of the king- 
dom, he betrays no ambition to shine as a par- 
liamentary leader. 

— Miss ODENHEIMER, daughter of Bishop ODEN- 
HEIMER, of New Jersey, is an artist of fine capaci- 
ty, and rapidly growing in reputation. She is 
now engaged on two portraits for Secretary Fisn. 

—The Rev. Mr. Dasury, a Methodist preach- 
er who lives at Richland, Michigan, and who is 
eighty-five years old, manages a farm during the 
week, and preaches on aiternate Sundays at two 
churches, six and twelve miles away from his 
home. 

—Another person who has passed herself pleas- 
antly into the history of Vermont as one of its 
most benevolent people is Miss Mary FLETCHER, 
of Burlington, we as given that city $150,000 
for the establishment of a public hospital, which 
is to bear her name, It will be the only institu- 
tion of the kind in Vermont. 


—Mr. Drsrak I, just before his elevation to” 


the peerage, was asked how clergymen danger- 
ous to the Church should be disposed of. ‘‘ Make 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of them,’ was the re- 
+ a bishops, if possible. Look,” said he, “at 

ishop TEMPLE. hen he was plain Dr. Tem- 
PLE, he was a model of heterodoxy; now that 
he is a — there is no more harmlessly or- 
thodox man in the Church.” 

—Joseru F. Huntress, of Boston, who died 
a few ya ago, pe open two pieces of land 
and $20,000 to the city of Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, to establish and maintain a Home for indi- 
gent women, sixty years old or older, who are 
natives of Gloucester. Upon the death of his 
wife $12,000 are given in trust for one of his 

randdaughters during her life, and on her death 

are given to the city of Gloucester for a 
perpetual fund, the interest of which is to be 
applied to the furnishing of books and station- 
ery for the use of poor children whose parents 





are too poor to provide them; the remaining 
$7000 are to go to the same city for a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which is to be applied to 
“the relief of poor widows and their children 
whose husbands and fathers have guined a set- 
tlement in Gloucester by paying seven years’ 
taxes.”” Other bequests are $5000 each to the 
trustees of the Home for Aged Men, in Boston, 
the trustees of the Home for Aged Women, in 
Boston, the trustees of the Sailors’ Home, or 
“Snug Harbor,”’ at Quincy, and to the Seamen’s, 
Fishermen’s, Widows’, and Orphans’ aid socie- 
ties, in Gloucester. 

—Professor Loomis has arrived at the conclu- 
sion, after comparing five hundred cases, that 
storms move at the rate of twenty-six miles an 
hour on land in this country, and a little over 
nineteen miles over the ocean. An express train 
or a first-class steam-ship could easily keep ahead 
of a common storm. 

—Over two hundred years ago there lived in 
London Sir Jonn Gaver, merchant and Lord 
Mayor in the time of Cuarzes I., and distin- 
guished for his loyalty to that unfortunate mon- 
arch, During his traveling in Africa he was 
wonderfully delivered—in answer to his earnest 
prayer—from a lion, and on his return home 
commemorated his escape by endowing an an- 
r.ual sermon in his parish church, accompanied 
by a contribution of gifts to the poor. This 
sermon, from that day to this, has been called 
“The Lion Sermon.” For more than two hun- 
dred years this sermon has been preached regu- 
larly, and descendants of the GayYer family are 
frequently to be seen among the congregation 
on these occasions. 

—There are a few good men still left in Bos- 
ton, one of whom, when the collection for for- 
eign missions was taken in his church the other 
day, gave his usual thousand dollars, and then 
added another thousand because the times are 
so hard, and the good cause ought not to suffer. 

—Boston’s especial sensation just now is a re- 
markable new poem, “Deirdré.”’ Its author, 
Dr. Joyce, is a scholarly and brilliant young 
Irishman, who is living in Boston, and who 
writes with almost no infusion of any thing 
American. 

—JOHN STEVENSON writes to the Glasgow 
News that his granduncle, Ropert Futon, in- 
stead of being born in Pennsylvania of Irish 
— as his American biographers say, was 

cotch, and was born in Beith, in Ayrshire. Mr. 
STEVENSON says that in consequence of having 
offered a torpedo invention to the French, he 
concealed the fact of his Scottish origin as much 
as possible, and when last in Scotland only vis- 
ited his relatives by stealth, being afraid that 
atop would be taken against him by the 

ritish government. 

—Mrs. Susan Exiis Laura Smits, who is 

roud that she first breathed the pure air of 

reedom in the U. 8., has certain views that 
dominate her as to the ultimate disposal of her 
own body and of corpses in general. It has be- 
come fixed in her mind ‘that it is the duty of 
every member of the human family to devote 
their bodies after death to scientific examina- 
tion, until the principles of physiological seci- 
ence are thoroughly established ;’’ therefore she 
has willed her body to the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England, to be dissected immediatel 
after death. She winds up her testament wit 
the following clumsy but cheerful permission: 
“I should also wish that if any of my friends 
should desire to have a remnant of my said 
body, they should be at liberty to do so.”’ 

—It is pleasant to copy a ‘‘ personal’’ like the 
following from the Raleigh (North Carolina) Sen- 
tinel: **The Rev. Mr. CLark, an Episcopal min- 
ister, of Halifax County, Virginia, was exceed- 
ingly wealthy before the war, and had spent the 
greater portion of Lis means in obeying that in- 
junction of the Saviour, ‘Give to him that ask- 
eth thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away.’ In early life there 
was a poor boy going to school with CLARK 
named Hopeges. CLARK was the rich boy and 
Hopees was the poor one. He gave Hopass 
$1000 to complete his education in the ministry. 
Time rolled on. The venerable Clark has had 
his property wrecked by the war, and all his 
money is gone. He also had a boy he wished 
to send to school. The other day a letter came 
to Mr.Ciark. It was from Honpegs, and con.. 
tained a check for $200, telling him to send @* 
son to school, that in a short time he would 
send him more, ai~i if it was so he should die 
before his son was educated, to rest assured that 
he (HopGes) wou.d see to it, and would take 
charge of his boy and have an education given 
him.” ‘ 

—Among the lecturers on the list of the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau, the most popular are HEN- 
RY WakD Berecuer, Homer B. Spracur, Wen- 
DELL PHILLIPS, WiLLIAM Parsons (of Ireland), 
Joun B. Gover, Dante, Dovenerty (Philadel- 

hia’s most eloquent advocate), and Mary D. 

IVERMOKE. As a general rule, the prices paid 
throughout the West were larger than in the 
East. Western people were desirous of oe 
and hearing distinguished Eastern speakers, an 
were willing to pay liberally for the privilege. 
Mr. Beecuek had been paid from $250 to $1000 
for each lecture, and had never received so many 
applications as this season. The $1000 lecture 
was de!ivered in Boston, where he never received 
less than $50¢; “Mr. Govan had been paid $500— 
the highest price he ever received—for a lecture 
in Boston this season, and the management se- 
cured a ear Mr. Goues spoke tive nights 
each week from October 1 to the middle of May, 
and his popsiartty was as general and as genuine 
as ever. ENDELL PHILLIPS was in great de- 
mand outside of New England, where he had 
been heard comparatively seldom,!but he was 
unwilling to go far from home. WILLIAM Par- 
SONS, of Ireland, depended entirely for his in- 
come upon his lecture engagements in America. 
He came every season to this country in Octo- 
ber, and returned in April from to $7000 
richer. He was one of the few foreign lecturers 
who had been successful in this country. Homer 
B. SpraGvue was, in Mr. Ponp’s estimation, ‘‘ the 
coming platform orator of the country,” and his 
merits as a lecturer had never failed of a warm 
recognition. Mrs. Livermore had met with re- 
markable success, and had no rival in porerity 
among her own sex either at home or abread. 
HELEN Porter, as a reader and impersonator, 
had gained so great public esteem that last sea- 
son she made about B10,000 by her platform en- 

gements. Jutta Warp Howe and Puese 

‘OUZENS were more popular every year, and 
with audiences of culture Mrs. LpONOWENS was 
an already established favorite. 
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Crochet Sacque for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 

Tms sacque is worked with white zephyr worsted in a 
variety of the Afghan stitch, and is trimmed on the outer 
edge and along the armholes and under-arm seams with a 
row of points worked with blue zephyr worsted. Bows of 
narrow blue silk ribbon form the trimming. Figs. 86-89, 
Supplement, give the pattern for the sacque. Begin the 
back and fronts at the top, each with a foundation of 
the requisite length, and on this work first a pattern row 
in the ordinary Afghan stitch. Each pattern row of this 
stitch consists of two rounds, one round going forward, in 
which the st. (stitch) are taken up, and one round going 
back, in which they are cast off. In the Ist round of ev- 
ery following pr. (pattern row) take up the st. from the 
horizontal chain stitches between the vertical veins, instead 
of from the latter, and cast them off in the 2d round in 
the usual manner. In order to shape the sacque, narrow 
and widen according to the pattern (this was fully de- 
scribed for the sleeveless jacket, page 661 of Bazar No. 
42, Vol. IX. Work each sleeve, beginning at the top, from 
the pattern Fig. 89, and work the collar, beginning on the 
under edge, and crocheting the three points each separate- 
ly, and the remainder in one piece. Overseam the back 
and fronts together, according to the corresponding figures, 





Croak vor Girt From 3 To 5 Years oLp. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XII, Figs, 72-79. 


sc. on the foundation st. on which the 
next sc. in the preceding round was 
worked, 2 ch., 5 de. (double crochet) on 
the st. on which the next se. was work- 
ed, 2 ch., and repeat from *. Trim 
the sacque with bows as shown by the 
illustration. 


Lamp-Mat with Cushioned 
Rim. 


Tas lamp-mat is made of card- 
board, and is covered with pleated pink 
atin. Itis furnished on the edge with 
a cushion covered with embroidered 
satin, and tufted with flat pink buttons. 
For the bottom of the lamp-mat cut of 
card-board one round piece eleven inch- 
es and three-quarters in diameter, and 
cover the under side with black al- 
paca. Besides this, cut of card-board 
one piece eight inches and a half in 
diameter, for the cover of which cut 
of pink satin one piece thirty inches 
and a half long and four inches and a 
half wide, gather it on one side, draw 
the thread tight, and fasten the satin 
on the card-board, so that the pleats 
proceed in rays from the centre. A 
button-mouid covered with similar sat- 
in is set on the gathers in the centre of 
the mat. This piece of card-board is 
surrounded with a circular cushion, 
which consists of a round piece of 


Fig. 1.—Emprormrrep Foot-Murr.—[See Fig. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVII., Fig. 92. 


Cioak ror Girt From 7 
Years OLD.—[{For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 61-67.) 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[DecemBer 16, 1876. 





Crocuet Sacqve ror Girt From 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 86-89. 


on the wrong side, sew up the sleeves 
in a similar manner, and set them into 
the armholes. Bind the neck of the 
sacque and the collar with a narrow 
blue silk ribbon, finishing with ends 
for closing. The row of points which 
trims the sacque, and is sewed on as 
shown by the illustration, is worked on 
a foundation of the requisite length, as 
follows: 1st round.—Always alternate- 
ly 1 se. (single crochet) on the next st., 
5 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 2 st: 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round,3 ch. 8d round (on the 
other side of the foundation st.).—* 1 


SERVIAN MINSTRELS. 


HE Servian, denied all other outlets or 

means of civilization, and gifted with 
the most musical language in the world, 
pours out his soul in song, and has pro- 
duced, and is producing, an inexhaustible 
store of epic and lyrical poetry of a con- 
siderable amount of merit. 

The best way to form an idea of the 
living power of their poetry and song is 
to sit around the cottage fire, or on the 
‘Mountain-side, and listen with them to the 
recounting of the brave deeds of some of 
their heroes. 

I remember seeing one in the market- 
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Fig. 2.—Sacqve For CHILD FROM 
1 ro 8 Years oLp.—Front. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. XIIL., 


























igs. 80-85. 


CLoak For Girt FROM 7 TO 9 
YEARS OLD.—({For pat- 
tern and description 
see Suppl., No. XL, 
Pigs. 68-71.) 








card-board two inches wide, wadded, and covered with pink 
satin. For the cover cut of satin one straight piece three 
inches and a quarter wide and of the requisite length, fur- 
nish it with embroidery figures worked in satin and half- 
polka stitch with pink and brown silk in two shades, and 
fasten it with flat pink buttons. Having set the cushion 
on the card-board rim, sew it on the bottom of the mat, 
and finish it with a thick cording of pink satin. 


Embroidered Foot-Muff, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus foot-muff is made of brown morocco, and is lined 
with raccoon fur, It is trimmed with embroidered strips as 
shown by Fig. 2, for which Fig. 92, Supplement, gives a 
section of the design. These strips consist of Havana 
brown cloth pinked on the edge, and furnished with an ap- 
plication of brown leather, which is edged with gold cord 
sewed on with yellow silk. The rest of the embroidery is 
worked in point Russe with Havana brown silk and in 
knotted stitch with gold thread. On the under side the 
foot-muff is covered with brown plush. The sides are 
joined with the back by means of brown leather bands, 
bound with silk braid of the same color, and furnished with 
a button and button-hole for closing. Brown silk ribbons 
are set on and tied in bows as shown by the illustration. 
The joining seams of the separate parts are covered with 
brown woolen cord. 





Fig. 1.—Sacqve ror CuiLp From 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—|See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIIL, Figs, 80-85. 


place at Castel Nuovo about six months 
ago. He was a Montenegrin warrior 
just in from the camp, and with his 
torn jerkin and tawdry finery bore a 
striking resemblance (as some one has 
aptly remarked) to the fire-eater at a 
country fair. On his knee he held the 
“ gonslée” (the instrument universally 
used in Servia), which consists of a 
wooden body with a long neck, some- 
what like a guitar in shape, with one 
string down it; it is played with a bow. 
He began the introduction to his song 
with a long wail, several times repeat- 
ed; then he enunciated three or four 
lines very quickly, stopping at the end, 
as if either to remember or extemporize 
some more. We were told he was de- 
scribing the defense of the Monastery 
of Ostoog against the Turks (by the 
Viadika, uncle of the present Prince of 
Montenegro). The eager,and attentive 
audience grouped around him, and list- 
ening as centuries before the Greeks 
might have listened to Homer, formed 
a striking picture, while in the back- 
ground frowned the ivy-grown castle 
built by Dushan the Great (one of 
their great heroes); and away to the 
left, on the other side of the bright 


SS 


Fig. 2.—Emsrowerep Foor-Murr.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 92. 
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Fig, 2.—Lamprxquin ror SMox- 
inc Sranp, Fie. 1. 


language what is in the heart of 
all, and recounting it to their fel- 
low-countrymen; but one may 
hear the women in the harvest 
fields of Bosnia lightening the la- 
bor of the day by singing the pa- 
triotie story of Hassan Aga’s 
wife, or the tale of the fair Jel- 
litza, and the Montenegrin 
chants in a dreary monotone 
as he traverses the steep 
mountain paths of the Black 
Mountain. It is a poetry of 
the heart rather than the 
head, and one that seldom 
survives the childhood of 
a nation. As 
Owen Meredith 
says: “Such 
flowers as these 
may be mere- 
ly mountain 
weeds, but the 
dew of the 
morning is on 
them.” It is 
their spontane- 
ity and fresh- 
ness—the mix- 
ture of feroci- 
ty and ten- 
derness — their 
cheerfulness 





waters of the “ Bocche,” lay, blue in the 
morning mist, a range of mountains, 
where the old, old story of war to the 
death: with the Turk was being enacted 
over again. 

This particular one was a professional 
minstrel ; but the Servian peasant (and 
by Servian we mean the Serbs, the RBos- 
nian, the Montenegrin, and the Herzego- 
vinian, for, with slight difference, they 
all speak the same language) lives his 
poetry. Those who make a trade of it 
are generally blind old men, who eke out 
a living by putting into more eloquent 
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Gros Grain, VeLvet, AND Camet’s-HarR Drgss. 
Bacx.—{See Front on Double Page. ] 
For pattern ond | ion een ie see Supplement, 





Fig. 1—Gros Grain anp CLora Watxkine Surr.—Front.—[See Fig. 2 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs, 57-60. 





Fig. 1.—Emsromerep Suoxrxe Sranp. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





VicNeTre FoR HANDKERCHIEF. 


and brightness, that constitute their great charm. 
The songs may be divided into two great por- 
tions, Short compositions in various measures, 
either lyric or epic, and sung without instrument- 
al accompaniment, they call “ Shenske pesme,” or 
female songs, because mostly sung by females. 
The other, consisting of long epic tales, they call 
“ Vunatcké pesme,” heroic, or young men’s songs, 
hero and young man being synonymous in Servian. 
The first-named touch on every event in daily life, 
a great many being wedding songs, for every step 
of the marriage ceremony, which lasts three days, 
is accompanied by music. There are also harvest 
songs and dancing choruses sung while they whirl 
round in the Kolo. In none of these is there the 
least touch of impurity or immorality, and the 
sentiments, though not particularly elevated, are 
never coarse. Their poetry is not animated by 
romantic love, and is more distinguished by soft- 
ness than chivalrous affection. As toany of that 
exalted religious feeling that lives beyond the 
grave, so predominant in all Teutonic nations, it 
is entirely absent. ‘“ La fibre adorative qwil y a 
dans le ceur humain’” hardly seems to exist in the 
Servian. They have, however, their superstitious 
beliefs in fairies and witches, and, above all, in a 
supernatural agent called the Vila, who rules 
over mountains and forests, and embodies their 
idea of the spirit of nature. Sometimes she seems 
to be malevolent and spiteful, at others favorable 
and helpful ; sometimes she appears in a beauti- 
ful female form, at others as an owl or a serpent. 
Heroes appeal to her in every difficulty, and love- 
sick youths and maids implore her help. 





Vignette for Handkerchief. 
Tuts vignette is worked in satin and half-polka 
stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 


Embroidered Smoking Stand, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts smoking stand is of carved black-walnut. 
The polished top is richly carved. The stand is 
furnished with a candlestick with glass top, re- 
ceptacles for cigars and matches, a cigar-cutter, 
and ‘an ash-receiver; the latter are lined with 
glass. All these articles are of carved wood. The 
top of the stand is edged with a lambrequin form- 
ed of embroidered tabs four inches and a half, 
five inches and three-quarters, six inches and sev- 
en-eighths, and eight inches long, finished with 
tassels. Cut these tabs of red, blue, yellow, and 





black cloth, transfer the designs 
Figs. 2 and 3 to the material, which 
is pinked on the outer edge, and 
work the embroidery for the tabs 
Fig. 2 in chain and knotted stitch 
and in point Russe with colored 
silk. For the tabs Fig. 3 sew on 
gold cord along the outer edge with 
black silk, edge the application fig- 
ures of white cloth with button- 
hole stitches of red silk, and work 
the herring-bone stitches with green 
shaded silk, and the point Russe 
stitches with yellow and black silk. 
The seam made by setting on the 
tabs is covered with thick woolen 





















Pian ano Strirep Woot Dress.—Back 
[See Front on Double Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—LaMBREQUIN FOR 
ing Sranp, Fig. 1 


SMOK- 


cord, and the ends of the tabs are 

finished with tassels of worsted and 

silk in colors harmonizing with the 
embroidery. 





ROUMANTIA. 


OUMANIA! The name in 

itself attracts the attention 
of the most unobservant. And 
if it were spelled as it is by 
the people, it would prove 
more catching still. Ro- 
mania—the country of. the 
Roman people—of the pop- 
ulus Romanus—a ruin, a 
relic of the good old Ro- 
man Empire! Yes, so it is. 
Roumania, or 
Romania, is the 
last vestige now 
remaining of the 
Roman province 
of Dacia, which 
comprised, in the 
good old days of 
Trajan, besides 
it, Transylvania, 
the Bukovine, 
Bessarabia, and 
the Banate of 
Temesvar. This 
Dacia was once 
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upon a time a very flourishing land. For did 
not Trajan think it worth his while to construct 
vast roads and bridges, and do not certain per- 
forated remnants at the Iron Gates still bear 
witness to his energy and skill? Ill-natured 

ple declare that Romania was a species of 
ser Botany Bay, and vow that all the escos 
and anos of Wallachia and Moldavia are but the 
offspring of brigands and thieves. Who shall 
say whether this be true or no? It is highly 
probable, and indeed we know it for a fact, that 
numbers of prisoners were transported to lan- 
guish along the coasts of the Euxine Sea, but it 
would be uncharitable in the extreme to pro- 
nounce so sweeping a verdict, and to stigmatize 
the bearers of an honored name and an ancient 
title as the inheritors of an emperor’s curse. 
Rather let us suppose, as many wise persons as- 
sert, that the Roumans are descended from colo- 
nists introduced by Trajan into the country as a 
bulwark against those Gothic tribes who even at 
that early period were making themselves felt—a 
very thorn in the side of the civilized world, 
which was destined later on to succumb to their 
fatal influence. 





A THANKSGIVING PARTY. 


Bangs and his wife consulted, 
One bright November day, 
Planning a splendid dinner 
In a pleasant, airy way. 
“We'll have a grand Thanksgiving,” 
Said Banks; “and, Polly dear, 
You get the guests together, 
And Ill provide the cheer.” 


Then Banks, with heart o’erflowing, 
Said, “‘Now’s the time, my dear, 
To ask one’s wife’s relations ; 
So let them all be here. 
Yes, ask them all, my darling ; 
Your husband’s not the man 
To stop half-way in making 
A pleasant family plan.” 


So Polly asked her people 
(And they were not a few)— 
Papa, mamma, and brothers, 
And all her sisters too. 
These brought their little children— 
A laughing, romping crowd ; 
And in the after-dinner speech 
Banks really felt quite “ proud.” 


Yet through it all a shadow 
Into his bosom stole; 
He knew what bills were coming in ; 
They paralyzed his soul! 
He knew that Mother Pippling 
Was whispering good advice 
In Polly’s ear, and, somehow, 
That wasn’t very nice. 


He knew the romping children 
Had done him damage dire 
(For Banks had dainty furniture 

As any could desire) ; 

But still the guests were merry, 
The dinner “went off well” 
In spite of many vexing things 
Which one don’t care to tell. 


And when, at last, twas over, 
And ev'ry guest gone home, 

The tumbled house quite still again, 
And resting-time was come, 

Sweet Mrs. Banks said, cheerily, 
“My dear, how kind of them 

To come to us! Though mother—” 
(Banks softly coughed “Ahem !”) 


“Yes, mother noticed—bless her !— 
One slight omission, dear; 

She said Thanksgiving dinners 
Without one ‘Thank’ were queer. 

I know you don’t say grace, dear ; 
But don’t it-seem to you 

That to give thanks at such a time 
Is what one ought to do?” 


He fell into a reverie: 
“You're right!” he sighed at last; 
“Thank Heaven the thing is over; 
They’re gone, and all is past!” 
And so, in simple language, 
y that husband Banks, 
The grand nksgiving dinner 
Was crowned by hearty thanks. 


JULIET. 


Bry MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON, 








CHAPTER XV. 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Jct Biare was sitting alone in the of 
the twilight with her fave pressed the 
window, her eyes fixed on the damp shadowy gar- 
den without, and her thoughts very far away. 

She was thinking of Hugh Fleming. Alas! 
when was she not thinking of him now? She 
was thinking that every minute she lived and ev- 
ery breath she drew were carrying him farther 
and farther away from her, more out 


“Would God I too had been left there!” she 
cried, bitterly, to herself. 

How much happier that dead girl had been than 
she was! To her had come no doubts, no spurn- 
ed, ings, no agonies of hopeless sepa- 
ration; up to the she had known no shadow 





over her love, no uncertainties in her glad young 
hopes. Her death must have been so sudden, so 
instantaneous, that probably she had been spared 
every pang of terror, every pain of parting ; and 
yet, for hundreds who would pity poor dead An- 
nie Chalmers, not one probably would pity the 
rich, handsome Juliet Blair, whose life was be- 
fore her, whose world was her own, and whose 
heart was dead. 

The garden into which she stared with blinded, 
hopeless eyes that saw not the objects on which 
they rested grew grayer and dimmer. One by one 
the more distant trees and shrubs on the lawn 
sank away in the blackness of the coming night, 
and the bare bushes in the rose garden, lit up 
faintly by the fire-light from the room, gleamed 
weirdly out, like the gaunt tree shadows in Gus- 
tave Doré’s pictures, against the dark background 
beyond. 

And as Juliet rose from the window, with a lit- 
tle shiver at the dreary prospect, there came the 
sound of horses’ hoofs clattering at full gallop 
up the drive to the front-door, and with a loud 
clanging peal the hall bell was violently rung. 

ith a thrill of unaccountable apprehension 
she threw open the door into the hall and listen- 
ed, and at the same time Mrs. Blair, appearing 
on the staircase, called out nervously to her, 

“ What is it?” 

The men-servants had already gone to the door, 
and in another instant old Higgs came hurriedly 
back across the hall to find his mistress. She 
made a step forward to meet him. 

“ Who is it, Higgs ?” 

“It’s Sir George Ellison’s groom, miss. And 
oh, miss, he says there has been an accident.” 

“An accident!” cried Miss Blair, falteringly, 
while her step-mother ran hastily down stairs to 
hear. “ Who is hurt, Higgs? Is it Sir George ?” 

“Oh no, miss. It is poor Miss Travers ; and it 
was close by, in the field just below the village, 
that it happened, and so they-are bringing her 
here, poor young lady !” 

Juliet uttered one cry of dismay, and then her 
presence of mind came back to her. Without a 
moment’s hesitation she went out to the door, and 
ordered the groom to ride off with the utmost 
speed to the town to summon Dr. Ramsden; then 
she sent for Mrs. Pearse, the housekeeper ; and a 
room on the ground-floor, which was occasionally 
used as a bachelor’s bedroom, was hastily got 
ready, Juliet running about and helping the maids, 
and superintending every arrangement herself 
with blanched cheeks and a beating heart. 

She did not dare to think in what condition her 

little friend would be brought to her house. 

e had just gathered from the groom that Geor- 
gie was not killed; but she knew well that she 
must be very much hurt, as much by the man’s 
frightened face as by his saying that they were 
carrying her up to the house on a hurdle. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Blair sat uselessly trembling 
and wringing her hands on the lowest step of the 
stairs, with Ernestine standing over her, plying 
her with sal volatile and smelling-salts. 

It made Juliet angry to see them there. She 
stopped for one moment as she sped past them 
with her arms full of pillows, and said, impa- 
tiently, 

“If your mistress is ill, Ernestine, take her up 
stairs at once into her own room, and wait upon 
her there. You are very much in the way where 
you are. I can not have any faintings and hys- 


| teries going on ;” aud she passed on. 





“Ah, you have no heart, Juliet,” whimpered 
Mrs. Blair, affectedly; “nothing seems to upset 
you. My nerves are so shaken by this dreadful 
—dreadful—” 

“Come into your room, madame,” interrupted 
Ernestine, thinking it wise to take Miss Blair’s 
hint; “it would be terrible for you to be here 
when the poor demoiselle arrives.” 

“Oh no, no; I couldn’t see her!” cried her 
mistress, clinging hysterically toher. “Take me 
away.” 

And Ernestine did take her away safely up to 
her own bedroom, where in time a strong cup of 
tea and a couple of nice hot buttered muffins ef- 
fectually restored her equanimity. 

And presently they brought her into the house. 
From the mist and darkness of the winter even- 
ing, into the light and warmth and sweet scents 
of exotic plants in the hall, came the hurdle, with 
its living, suffering freight, slowly, carefully car- 
ried between two men. Close behind, with a 
white, scared face and chattering teeth, half 
dragged along, half supported by Sir George El- 
lison’s strong arm, tottering and stumbling at ev- 
ery step, and staring in front of him with fixed, 
crazy-looking eyes, came Squire Travers. Three 
or four gentlemen, with frightened, awe-struck 
faces, followed them to see if they could be of 
any use. 

And thus it was that Georgie Travers was borne 
over that doorway through which she had so oft- 
en passed before; sometimes tripping in lightly 
in her habit, jumping up the stone steps two at 
a time; sometimes more soberly following in the 
wake of her parents in all the sheen of her silken 
evening garments ; sometimes with soft laughter, 
if she came in with others; or sometimes whis- 
tling a merry little tune below her breath, if she 
came in alone. 

Often and often had she come up those steps 
and entered that hall before, but never as she 
comes in now. 

Georgie lies stretched flat out on the hurdle, 
half covered by her father’s scarlet hunting coat. 
She is not unconscious; her eyes, big and blue, 
are very wide open, and on her deathly white face 
there are nevertheless two crimson fever patches, 
one on either cheek, for they had poured half a 
flask of brandy down her throat when they first 
found her. 

As she catches sight of Juliet coming to meet 
her, she begins to speak, weakly, wanderingly, 
with fever-stricken rapidity. 

“Oh, is that you, Juliet? I can’t think what 
they are bringing me here for. Iam not hurt 





badly, you know—only bruised and stiff. Do tell 
papa Iam not hurt. I know I could walk if they 
would let me try. I can’t be hurt, you know, be- 
cause I don’t feel any pain to speak of—only so 
stiff. I’m just bruised and shaken a bit. If I 
could have got the mare’s head round in time-— 
ped I am not hurt, Juliet; do tell papa I am not 
urt.”’ 

And then they got her into the bedroom that 
was prepared for her; but when they lifted her 
off the hurdle on to the bed she fainted dead 
away. 

After a Very little while Dr. Ramsden came 
dashing up to the door in his dog-cart, and put- 
ting every one out of the room save Mrs. Pearse, 
who was a useful, sensible woman, and had been 
accustomed to illness, he proceeded to examine 
his patient. 

Sir George Ellison, and the one or two friends 
who lingered hoping to hear a favorable account, 
waited in the dining-room, where Higgs, mindful 
even in the midst of the general confusion of the 
traditional hospitality of Sotherne Court, brought 
forth the best sherry and a round of cold beef, 
and pressed the downcast guests to allay the pangs 
of hunger and thirst. 

Juliet took the Squire into her own little morn- 
ing-room. There, with her own hands, firm but 
gentle, she fetched him a glass of wine, and cut 
him a tiny sandwich ; and though at first he shook 
his head, somehow she persuaded him to take 
them. 

“You must keep up your strength, dear Mr. 
Travers, for her sake,” she whispered; and the 
Squire obeyed her, and took the much-needed re- 
freshment from her hands like a child. 

“She will die—I know she will die,” he said, 
looking up piteously at her with his horror-strick- 
en eyes, 

“Oh no, don’t say that; wait to see what Dr. 
Ramsden thinks,” she said, soothingly. “She 
said herself she was not in pain.” 

“Tf you had seen her at first,” he said, with 
a shudder; “and the height it was !—thirty feet 
at the least; and the mare—curse her !—was 
killed. And it is all my fault too—I made her 
ride the brute!” And then he laid his head down 
on the table in front of him, and groaned aloud. 
And so they waited. 

Would the doctor never come out of the sick- 
room? At most it was only twenty minutes, and 
yet: never did twenty minutes pass so slowly. 

The old man sat quite still in front of the table, 
with his head bowed down on his arms; and Ju- 
liet stood by him, now and then stroking the poor 

y head softly with her gentle hand, or stoop- 
ing down to whisper something—some soothing, 
loving word, some fragment of a prayer, or some 
pitiful, helpful text from the Bible—any thing 
that came into her head. Heaven knows if it 
did him any good, or even if he heard it—proba- 
bly not; yet, in a dim, vague way, it gave him pa- 
tience, and helped him over the agonizing sus- 
pense of those awful twenty minutes. 

And then Dr. Ramsden came in. 

He was a gray-haired man, with keen, clever 
dark eyes and a kindly expression. He had 
known Georgie Travers from her childhood. 
What he had to say of her was certainly very 
grievous to him, more especially when the hard 
words must be said to an old friend like the 
Squire. 

“T have made her a little more comfortable. 
I trust she will sleep,” he began, nervously. 

“Tell me the truth, Ramsden,” said the Squire 
“T had rather know the worst at once.” 

“T am afraid, my dear friend, that the truth is 
the worst—the very worst,” he answered, in a very 
low voice. 

“You mean she must die ?” 

And the doctor nodded. 

The old man staggered back with a groan, and 
leaned against the wall with his facedn his hands ; 
but Juliet burst forth impetuously, 

“Tt is impossible—quite impossible, at her age, 
and with her strong constitution. I will not be- 
lieve it. We must send to London. I will tele- 
graph at once. Tell me whom to send for, Dr. 
Ramsden—any one you like; but more advice 
we must have, and the very best that can be got.” 

“My dear young lady,” said the doctor, layi 
his hand on her arm to detain her, for she had 
already gone to the door, “ you may send for every 
doctor in London, but they could not save her. 
It is a perfectly hopeless case—her spine is dis- 
located.” 


And then Juliet, too, fell back in despair. 

“You had better go to her, Mr. Travers,” said 
Dr. Ramsden, turning to the old man; “she was 
asking for you. And had you not better send 
for Mrs. Travers ?” 

“Yes, yes; of course. Juliet, you will see to 
that, won’t you?” said the Squire, rousing him- 
self ; and then he added, in a frightened whisper, 
“She is away from home, a long way off. Will 
there be time, do you think ?” 

“Yes; she may last about twenty-four hours. 
We must be very thankful that she is in no pain; 
and I don’t think she will suffer much. She is 
perfectly conscious, only a little light-headed at 
intervals from feverishness.” 

All night long Juliet and the Squire sat by 
Georgie’s sick-bed, one on each side. 

She lay very quiet, wandering a little some- 
times, but for the most part dozing uneasily in 
short, fitful snatches. 

But neither of her watchers closed an eye all 


night. 

Soa the silence of that long vigil, in the 
gloom of the darkened room, lighted only by the 
shaded lamp and the faint red flicker of the fire- 
light, there passed through the Squire’s mind 
many sad and bitter reflections. 

He saw plainly now how hardly and selfishly 
he had treated his favorite child, and how gentle 
and dutiful she had been in her submission to 
him. With deep self-reproaches he recalled his 
obstinacy and bad temper; he remembered how, 
by calling her a coward, he had goaded her on to 





ride the brute that had killed her; and ever the 
words, “It is my 


ire. ty doing !” formed 
the miserable refrain of his thonghts, 


When the morning broke, Georgie opened her 
eyes and spoke : 

“ Pa id 

“ Yes, my darling.” 

“T think I am to die; tell me 
“Oh, my darli ” began the 
broken voice ; nda interrupted hig 

“Never mind, papa. I know it. 
and she stroked the gray head that 
down on the bed eakie hee: “Poor papa! I 
am so sorry for you; pest ges ~P abetor r, | 
nobody could tell. I never should have 
that I couldn’t hold the mare. 
it; it couldn’t be helped. What has 
her ?” 

“The mare ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“She is dead,” answered the Squire, and a 
strong shudder at the recollection of that awful 
leap shook the little helpless frame. Presently 
she spoke again: 

" You would not mind my seeing Wattie now, 
would you, papa ?” 

“My darling, no. Shall I send for him?” 

“Yes; send for him, and for Cis too, at once,” 
she answered. 

Juliet slipped from the room to send off the 
oo gu and Georgie seemed satisfied and dozed 
again. 

There was a hushed suspense over the whole 
house. The servants went about on tiptoe; the 
doors were softly shut ; the numberless neighbors 
who, as soon as day dawned, sent or came them- 
selves to inquire, went round by the back way; 
not a bell was rung; not a voice was heard above 
a whisper; for over Sotherne Court hung a deep 
and ta shadow—the shadow of the angel of 
death. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
HER LAST WORDS. 


Cis Travers was breakfasting at his friend's 
rooms in the Temple. 

Tt was a bright clear morning; the sun stream- 
ed in through the big dusty windows, and lit up 
the dingy old roonis cheerily. 

There were eggs, and kidneys, and muffins, all 
laid out on quaint old-fashioned blue china, in 
which Wattie took great a being somewhat of 
a connoisseur; a finely chased silver tea-pot, and 
curiously shaped sugar bowl and milk jug—like 
the china, relics of past extravagances ; while on 
the fire the bright copper kettle steamed and fizzed 
away merrily. 

It was al her as daintily set out a little 
breakfast table as you could wish to see. And 
the two young men were in the best of spirits. 

“Fetch me the kettle, Cis, and help yourself to 
kidneys,” says Wattie, standing up while he pours 
out the tea, after a fashion that male beings 
have when they preside at the breakfast table. 
“Did you see Gretchen last night ?” 

“Yes; I looked in on my way home,” answers 
Cis, with his mouth full of muffin. 

“Ah! very imprudent of you,” says Wattie, 
censoriously. “ Well, how is she getting on ?” 

“ Oh, first-rate ; two new pupils since last week, 
and she looks as rosy and happy as possible. 
Do think! the dear little girl offered me three 
pounds, to pay for the doctor’s bill, she said. Of 
course I wouldn’t take it.” 

“T wish she wasn’t quite so fond of you, and 
I wish she would marry David Anderson,” said 
wiser Wattie. 

“Well, I don’t, then: marry that boor, in- 
deed !” 

“You had better take care that Miss Blair 
doesn’t hear of your evening visits to Gretchen ; 
there would be an end of your chances there,” 
answered his friend. 

“Well, of all the rubbish I ever heard you 
talk !” began Cis, impatiently; and then there 
came a sharp knock, and Mrs. Stiles’s head, in 
extreme dishabille, decorated with manifold whity- 
brown curl-papers, surmounted with a far from 
spotless cap, which, from its peculiar shape and 
crumpled appearance, suggested irresistibly the 
idea that she must have slept in it, was poked 
furtively in at the door. 

“A tallygrum for you, please, Sir,” said this 
lady, holding out the dusky pink missive in the 
corner of her apron. 

“You may call it rubbish, Cis,” Wattie was say- 
ing, in answer to his friend’s last remark, and 
peg» Beeson as he took the tel from 
Mrs. ’s hand; and then he opened it leisure- 
ly, for nobody nowadays feels nervous at the sight 
of a te 

A minute of silence while he read, and then a 
cry of horror burst from his lips— 

“Oh, my God !” 

“ What is the matter?” cried Cis, springing to 
his feet in amazement, as his friend rm as 
wap doe a sheet, and the pink paper fluttered to 
the floor. 


Cis picked it up and read— 
“From Miss Blair, Sotherne Court, to Walter 
Ellison, Esq., Harcourt Buildings, Temple. 


“ Georgie has had a bad accident. Come down 
at once to Sotherne, and bring Cis. Lose no 
time.” 

They bore it well, as men do such sudden blows, 
Wattie, as might have been expected, being the 
least upset of the two. 

“We shall catch the 11.25 if we look sharp,” 
he said as soon as he could speak, rapidly turn- 
ing over the pages of Bradshaw. 

your bag, 


“Go back to your rooms, “gg 
Cis, and meet me at the station. You must look 


sharp, though—we have only thirty-five minutes.” 

And Cis, who was shaking and trembling all 
over, obeyed him in silence. 

Down at Sotherne Court, Georgie on her sick- 
bed was moaning over and over again, 

“ Have they come yet ? when will they be here ? 
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how much longer will they be?” in a weak, fret- 
ful voice. 

On the bed by her side lay old Chanticleer. 
Early in the morning she had asked for him, and 
a messenger had been sent to Bradley to bring 
him over. 

“Don’t think me foolish,” she had said, “ but 
I should like him to lie on the bed where I can 
stroke him, poor old boy !” and her lightest wish 
was, of course, a law to those who watched by 
her. 

The old hound lay with his head resting on 
his great white paws, gazing up at her fixedly 
and piteously, with every now and then a low 
whine of sympathy. 

And who shall say that in that faithful canine 
heart there was not at least a partial knowledge 
of the dread change that was about to befall his 
young mistress ? 

Little Flora, who had been brought over with 
the dog, crouched at the bottom of the bed, try- 
ing to stifle her sobs. 

“Don’t ery, Flora,” said her sister once. “Look 
here! I leave poor old Chanticleer to you; you 
will be very fond of him, won’t you, for my sake ? 
and don’t forget to give the poor old boy his 
bread-and-milk in the morning—he will miss it 
so, if he doesn’t get it; and now he has so few 
teeth, he likes it better than any thing else. You 
will promise me not to forget it, Flora ?” 

“Yes, Georgie,” sobbed the little girl; and 
then Juliet drew her away into an adjoining 
room, and took her on her lap, and let her sob 
and ery upon her shoulder till she was fairly 
worn out. 

By three o’clock the two young men had ar- 
rived. A faint flush came into Georgie’s face 
when she was told that they had come. 

“Papa,” she said, turning to her father, “I 
want to see Wattie by himself — quite alone, 
with no one else in the room. May I? do you 
mind ?” 

And so they all left the room, and Wattie 
went in alone. 

What passed between them during those sol- 
emn parting moments no one ever knew ; no sound 
came from within the room to the ears of those 
who stood waiting outside the door; but after 
about a quarter of an hour Wattie came out and 
rushed past them blinded with tears—out at the 

hall door, away down the slopes of the gar- 
den, there to work away the first anguish of his 
sorrow by himself. 

And presently the Squire went out after him. 
He found him lying prone at the foot of a tree, 
stretched along the damp grass. 

“Wattie—my dear boy, my poor boy, do get 
u y - 
the young man looked up with dim eyes and a 
dazed white face; but when he saw that it was 
the Squire, he got up. 

“Can you ever forgive me?” said the old man, 
in a broken voice. “It was I who made her 
ride the mare, though you had written to warn 
her against her. She didn’t want to ride her, but 
I made her; it was my cursed obstinacy—and 
now I have killed her—I have killed my child !” 

“Don’t say that, Sir,” said Wattie, passing his 
arm within the old man’s; “it is God’s doing; 
no one was to blame; she was so good—too good 
to live!” 

“Oh, my boy, how I wish I had let you be en- 
gaged to her! perhaps this might never have 
happened,” cried the Squire. 

“We can not tell,” answered Wattie, gravely ; 


“at all ‘events, such self-reproaches can avail | 


nothing now. Come, Sir, you look so ill and 
tired, take one turn down the garden with me— 
the fresh air will do you good—and tell me as we 
go how it all happened, for you forget that I 
know nothing beyond what the telegram has told 
me, and then we will go back to her.” 

So the old man leaned upon his arm, and told 
him all the pitiful story over again—every thing 
from the beginning, all about Georgie’s patience 
and goodness, and all about his own stubbornness 
and harshness to her. He poured out his whole 
heart to him, and the recital did him good. 

When the.two entered the house again they 
stopped short with one accord, and grasped each 
other’s hands ere they went back into the sick- 
room. Every thing was forgiven between them; 
and from that hour to his dying day Squire Trav- 
ers loved Wattie Ellison as his own son. 

And after that they none of them left her room 
any more until the end. Toward four o’clock 
Georgie became very much weaker, and it soon 

rew evident to those around her that Mrs. 

ravers and Mary, who had a long cross jour- 
ney, and could not possibly réach Sotherne be- 
fore six o'clock, would not arrive in time to see 
her alive. 

Dr. Ramsden came again for the second time 
that day, and suggested what he could to make 
her more comfortable. - She did not suffer pain, 
only uneasiness ; and then he was obliged to 
leave, promising to call again later. 

It was Juliet who with gentle hands smoothed 
the pillows of the dying girl, and moistened her 
parched lips and bathed her hot head with cool- 
ing scents. Juliet had, like many impetuous, 
restless women, an inborn genius for nursing the 
sick. - Her step was soft but swift, her hand gen- 
tle but firm, and her eye quick and ready to see 
what was wanted. Georgie often glanced up at 
her gratefully as, unweariedly patient, she bent 
over her to minister to the hundred little require- 
ments of a sick-bed. 

After a long silence, bioken only by the whis- 
pers of those around her, Georgie suddenly spoke 
in a strong, clear voice : 

“ Juliet !” 

“Yes, darling ?” 

“T want you to promise me to marry Cis; it 
would be such a comfort to poor papa. I think 
it would almost make up to him for losing me. 
Give me your hand, Cis, and yours, Juliet; there, 
now say you will try and love him. I think I 
shall rest easier in my grave if you will say you 





will; it will be such a gleam of happiness by-and- 
by for poor papa.” ; 

What could Juliet do? 

Georgie had taken their hands—hers and her 
brother’s—and had joined them together between 
her own little white ones. The one thought, 
poor child, in her weakened, bewildered brain, 
half dulled already by illness and approaching 
death, was that something should be done to com- 
fort her father after she was gone. 

How could Juliet over that death-bed speak of 
her own love troubles—troubles that, in the aw- 
ful excitement of the last twenty-four hours, seem- 
ed to have faded away into absolute insignifi- 
cance? How could she vex that dying girl with 
doubts and perplexities ? 

What should she do? 

Cis was gazing at her across the bed with big 
blue eyes, haggard with weeping and misery, and 
yet full of love and yearning to herself ; and Geor- 
gie was saying over again, with the gentle impa- 
tience of those who are very ill, 

“ Come, Juliet, you will promise to marry him 
—won’t you?” 

And Juliet, driven to speak, and unable to 
speak as she ought to have done, whispered, 

“ Yes, Georgie dear, I will promise.” 

The dying girl raised the two hands she held 
to her lips, while a faint gleam of pleasure stole 
over her pale face. 

Then she called her father to her. 

He half raised her up, and she rested her head 
upon his shoulder. 

“ Juliet will marry Cis, papa,” she said, “and 
that will be a great comfort to you. Now I shall 
die happier.” 

After that she never spoke again. 

In a little while she passed into that strange 
border-land of unconsciousness in which so many 
spend their last hours on earth. 

Most awful, most solemn time of mystery, when 
the soul, while struggling to be free, hovers be- 
tween earth and heaven, and the spirit, darkened 
and obscured, lingers still in the body it has al- 
ready partially left. 

Quite motionless were the watchers around her: 
her father supporting her head against his shoul- 
der ; her lover, with his hand fast locked in hers, 
kneeling by her side ; little Flora, trembling and 
shivering with fright, close held in her brother’s 
arms ; and Juliet standing with bowed head at the 
foot of the bed. 

And old Chanticleer was by her side, watching 
her silently with the rest. 

And so, surrounded by those who had loved her 
in life, softly and painlessly Georgie Travers’s 
gentle spirit passed away, 


(To BE CoNTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE “ Menzies Library,” recently sold at auc- 
tion in this city, was the superb collection 
of Mr. William Menzies, who for forty years oc- 
cupied himself in gathering rare books and man- 
uscripts, and illustrating them in the most ele- 
ant manner. They were magnificently bound 
y the best binders in this country and in Eu- 
rope. The collection, though not very large, 
cost more than $125,000; and this sum gives 
little idea of its real value. The mention of a 
few of the volumes, as specimens, will indicate 
the general character of all, A splendid copy 
of Irving’s Washington, originally in seven vol- 
umes, was extended*ta twelve volumes by the 
insertion of 1700 choice illustrations. It con- 
tains 222 different portraits of Washington, and 
has seventy-seven colored photographs, exe- 
cuted especially for insertion. The binding, of 
polished green Levant morocco, exquisitely tool- 
ed and gilded, with watered silk linings, is most 
elegant. Each volume is in a slip case, lined 
with velvet-finished chamois leather. A copy 
of ragesy History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the United States, originally in 
two volumes, was extended to six by more than 
five hundred inserted illustrations, of many of 
which duplicates could not now be obtained. 
The binding is magnificent green morocco, with 
paneled sides. Among unique volumes may be 
mentioned one containing fifteen original auto- 
graph letters of the Presidents of the United 
States, with portraits of the writers, and anoth- 
er containing 100 original signatures of dis- 
tinguished Americans, both splendidly bound. 
Washington’s Correspondence during the Revolu- 
tion with General Joseph Reed—tifty-four letters— 
is a magnificent relic of the “ Father of his Coun- 
try.”’ The collection contained some rare “‘ first 
editions’ of various works, several of the pub- 
lications of Benjamin Franklin, a copy of Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, several superb specimens of early 
printed books, and two sets of Shakspeares. 
One is a magnificent copy of Knight's orial 
Shakspeare, in seven volumes, illustrated with 
530 inserted portraits and views; and the other 

a set of nine volumes in 48mo, in diamond ty 
—the smallest Shakspeare ever issued. At the 
auction sale the Life of Washington was sold to 
Mr. J. W. Drexel for a volume, making the 
_ of the whole set of twelve volumes the 
pandsome sum of $4080.. Eliot’s Bible brought 
$900. Dunlap’s History of Arts, in six volumes, 
sold at $53 a volume.. A copy of Higden’s Poly- 
cronicon, bearing the imprint of William Caxton, 
the father of English printing, brought $1005. 
Lingard’s Letter of Advice, printed by William 
Bradford in 1669—the first book ever printed in 
America—was sold for $240. The volume con- 
taining the fifty-four autograph letters of Wash- 

ington brought $2250. 





On November 11, the day following the formal 
closing of the Centennial Exhibition, there were 
15,425 paid admissions to the grounds. The dis- 
mantling of the exhibits had commenced, but 
yet there was plenty for the visitors to see. 





An exchange gives a curious account ofan old 
farmer’s view of the Centennial Exhibition. He 
spent three days there, and ‘‘saw such a lot of 
things,’’ and they “got so jumbled up” in his 
head, that he said he *‘ couldn’t seem to remem- 
ber any thing.” ‘But I think,’’ he remarked, 
‘we're ahi of the furriners on a’most every 
thing.” On being asked if he saw nothing in 
which foreigners excelled us, ‘‘ Oh yes,” he an- 





swered, ‘“‘they are a little mite ahead in some 


few things—such as that Seevers chiny; them | 


plates and dishes and cups and sarcers are well 


got up, and beat our crockery-ware all holler, — 


[il allow; and so they be on that gobbler tapis- 
try, because we can’t waste our time on such 
fine stitching. They draw picters better’n we 
do, and their stone figgers are smooth and slick, 
and good imitations—that is, they would be if 
they were colored up. But, on the whole, as I 
said before, we beat ’em out and out.’’ 





Reports say that during the terrible cyclone 
which passed through Eastern Bengal on Oc- 
tober 31, no less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand persons perished. 





.The late Professor Snell, of Amherst College, 
kept a weather record for more than thirty years, 
taking observations three times a day. Since 
his death his daughter continues the work, 


The German Pavilion, erected for the use of 
the Commissioners, officers, and visitors of the 
German nation during the International Exhi- 
bition, has been presented to the city of Phila- 
delphia. 





During the prevalence of the yellow fever in 
Savannah about fifteen hundred people died, out 
of a population of about eighteen thousand. 
Among them were five Roman Catholic priests, 
one Episcopal and one Methodist cle an, two 

hysicians, nine druggists and assistants, six 
isters of Mercy, and numerous nurses, 





In a breach-of-promise suit which has been in- 
teresting the inhabitants of San Francisco re- 
cently, the defendant was asked to explain the 
following letter, which he had written a few 
months previous: “If one atom of the deep, 
deep love I feel for you is scattered throughout 
the whole world, I could stake my life it will 
fill, if allowed to do so, the entire human race, 
and thence will derive the word commonly used 
as love. Good-by, my dearest dear. Yours till 
death and beyond it and eternity.” The unfor- 
tunate man could not tell exactly what he did 
mean, 

The explorations in Colorado made by Pro- 
fessor Hayden’s surveying expedition are finish- 
ed. The results of the entire surveys, from 1869 
to 1876, will be condensed into one small volume 
for popular use, while detailed accounts of the 
work of the past three years will be given in 
three large volumes, accompanied with maps. 
Next season explorations will be commenced in 
Wyoming. 





One of the welcome holiday gift books will be 
the volume of poems by William Cullen Bryant, 
arranged by himself, containing several which 
have not appeared in any previous collection, 
and illustrated by charming engravings. The 
poems are arranged in the order in which they 
were written, the date affixed to many. 





The government works undertaken for the 
protection of the Falls of St. Anthony, Minne- 
sota, are about completed. An immense wall 
of solid concrete has been built to prevent the 
water from percolating the sand rock and under- 
mining the limestone ledge. This wall is 1875 
feet long, extending across the river, and run- 
ning underneath the bank on each side. It is 
forty feet high, seven feet thick at the base, and 
four feet thick at the top, where it counects with 
the ledge over which the waters of the Missis- 
sippi plunge. 





Among oddities of advertisements are the fol- 
lowing: “ Teeth extracted with great pains;” 
** Babies taken and finished in ten minutes, by a 
country photographer ;”’ ‘‘ Wood and coal split;” 
“ A large Spanish blue gentleman’s cloak, lost in 
the neighborhood of the market.’ And in a 
London newspaper, under the head of “For 
Sale: “‘ Pianoforte—cottage—seven octaves— 
the property of a lady leaving England in a 
remarkably elegant case on beautifully carved 
supports.’ 





It is said to be an excellent method of cook- 
ing eggs to pour boiling water over them, and 
let them stand in it for fifteen minutes in a cov- 
ered dish. This cooks them slowly and a 
to a jelly-like consistency, leaving the yol 
harder than the white, and making the egg taste 
much richer. 





A very singular accident happened to Mr. 
Brook Smith, of Crownwood, Texas. He was 
walkiug along the eo street of the town, 
when, suddenly feeling a stinging sensation in 
his right hand, he raised it from his side, and 
found the forefinger gone. He was horrified. 
His hand was bleeding; the dismembered fin- 

r lay on the ground at some distance from 
fi . He naturally was very much at a loss to 
account for the mishap. Several persons went 
to his assistance, among whom was a physician, 
who ——— the flow of blood and dressed the 
wound. It was ascertained that a man who was 
examining a rifle in a gun store several hundred 
yards distant accidentally.discharged the weap- 
on, and the ball did the mischief. 





No doubt that many mysterious cases of ty- 
phoid and scarlet fever, of diphtheria or rheu- 
matism, may be traced to the malaria arising 
from neglected corners in the cellar.. Old boxes 
and barrels that have tained vegetables or 
any thing else should not be left without cleans- 
ing in the cellar. They may look empty, and 
yet be really poisoning the atmosphere. 











When the King of Siam sent his exhibit to the 
Centennial, he gave it to the United States gov- 
ernment. Switzerland has also given to the gov- 
ernment the entire exhibit of her engineering 
department and part of her public instruction 
department. Sweden has donated her agricul- 
tural, piscatorial, and mineralogical exhibits to 
the Smithsonian Institution. 





The Britannia was the first steamer of the fa- 
mous Cunard Line, and commenced her trips in 
1840. Since that time the originators of that 
line have built and owned over one hundred and 
fifty large steamers. These vessels have made 

4000 trips, and have carried more than 
2,000,000 passengers to and fro without losing 


| a life, or even a letter in the mails intrusted to 
them. With the exception of the Scotia, all the 
| paddle boats are withdrawn from the line now, 
and some of them, their engines being removed, 
are among the fustest sailing ships on the ocean, 
although between thirty and forty years old. 
They were all well built. The immunity of the 
line from disaster is no doubt largely dne to 
well-built ships and the care and skill of their 
officers. 





There has just been completed the highest 
monument in the world—the spire of the cathe- 
dral at Rouen. It is 492 feet in height. The old 
one, begun in 1544 and destroyed by fire in 1822, 
was feet high. In comparison with this new 
work, some particulars relative to the heights 
of the cg spires or monuments of the 
globe will be interesting. The dome of St. Pe- 
ter’s, at Rome, is 452 feet high; Strasburg, the 
highest cathedral in all France, reaches, with its 
celebrated clock tower, 465 feet; Amiens, 439 
feet; Chartres; 399 feet; Notre Dame, at Paris, 
only 222 feet. The Paris Pantheon, considered 
one of the boldest edifices, does not excced 308 
feet, the cross included. Cheops, the highest 
Pyramid, is calculated to be 465 feet in height, 
and the Pyramid of Chephrem 436 feet. Among 
more modern edifices, the dome of St. Paul’s, 
London, rises 360 feet; that of Milan, 375 feet; 
the Hotel de Ville, of Brussels, 352 feet; the 
Square Tower of Asinelli, Italy, 351 feet; the 
dome of the Invalides, Paris, 344 fect. St. So- 
phia, at Constantinople, only rises to 190 feet; 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa to 187 feet; the Arc 
de Triomphe, Paris, to 144 feet; the Pantheon 
of Agrippa, to 141 feet. The dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, including its statue, reaches 307 
oo in height; and Trinity Church steeple, 284 
eet. 





—— —- 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Len.—Silk cloaks are more dressy, though long cloth 
garments are very fashionable. Have a cardinal silk 
plastron, and red facings for cuffs, flounces, and lin- 
ings of bows to brighten up your black silk. The po- 
lonaises buttoned in front would suit you, and it is 
safer to have them than those battoned behind. 

Mavup Myrtie.—Use gros grain instead of piain silk 
for pleatings on black cashmere. Hem your box- 
pleated ruffle on the right side with blind stitches. 
Ball fringe is very stylish on wool goods. Have folds 
and knife-pleatings for mourning dresses. Large Dol- 
mans and long cloaks, either circulars or with sleeves, 
are worn by old ladies. 

Anna.—Buy the slipper cloth stamped at the fur- 
nishing store, and when you have embroidered them, - 
find out who is the gentleman’s boot-maker, and have 
him make them at your expense. You would not wish 
to give a friend a gift that would prove expensive to 
him. 

Oupv Svssoriser.—One of the striped long India 
shawls is the extra wrap you need. There are also 
handsome Chudda shawls of India cashmere of solid 
color—pale blue, or scarlet, or gray—sold for $50, and 
very suitable for evening wraps. Your red dress is 
suitable for the house, but even now, with the fancy 
for cardinal, it is too gay for the street. Have your 
basque sleeves of velvet. If you must introdace silk, 
use it as a plastron and as the middle forms of the 
back. 

A. L. L.—We have patterns of dress skirts for street 
wear. They form parts of costume patterns that are 
sold for 25 cents. Black wrappings will be very much 
worn with colored dresses. 

P. H, A.—Black silk long sacques lined with far will 
be very fashionably worn; Dolmans like that illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. [X., are also stylish. 

A Bazan Arprectaton.—Use long solid -colored 
stockings for your boy—red, blue, or brown. Have 
white piqué kilt suits for him, and others of navy 
blue or brown cloth of light quality. 

Wuer:.—If you can not have your copying wheel 
ground, you can replace it at a cost of only 25 cents. 

L. N. ¥.—Yours is a case for a physician, and not 
for an editor. We can not undertake to prescribe for 
our readers, and our know ledge concerning cosmetics is 
summed up in the Ugly Girl Papers, which may have 
something to meet your case. We should certainly 
advise you to use caustic preparations witb the greatest 
care. 

E. ¥Y.—Harper & Brothers will soon publish Miss 
-Braddon’s new novel, Joshua Haggard’s Daughter ; 
price, in paper, 75 cents. They publish Gibbon’s 
Rome, in six volumes, cloth, at $6; or abridged, in one 
volume, for $2; and Merivale’s General History of 
Rome, in one volume, at $2. Catalogues are furnished 
free on application, or are sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 

An Arrentive Reavrr.—Pockets are not as con- 
spicuous as they were last season. Square pockets 
are very much worn. Read about buttons in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 51, Vol. 1X. Shorter bus- 
tles are introduced by the leading modistes, but the 
long ones are still very generally worn. 

M. M. S.—We have cut paper patterns of a lady's 
long coat that would probably suit you. It should be 
made of black figured cloth, trimmed with braid or fur, 
or else of black repped silk, wadded, or lined with fur, 
and trimmed with fur or feathers, It is illustrated in 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 1X. 

Mus. A. A..—Your écru material is too light both in 
color and texture for a winter polonaise. Your sea'- 
skin sacque would look well lengthened by a mink 
border, if the mink is not too light. Both large and 
small girls wear solid-colored stockings. Cardinal red, 
navy blue, brown, and Lendon-smoke gray are moet 
fashionable for them, even with white dresses. Red 
or green stockings should be worn with green sashes. 
Girls of eight years wear double-breasted coats of fig- 
ured cloth for cloaks. We shall soon give patterns of 
a new wardrobe for girls, containing this pattern. 
This is also a good pattern for a sacque of the material 
of her dress ; wide braid would be used for trimming. 
Red felt skirts are more worn than ever. 

Sunscemer.—Read reply just given “‘ Mrs. A. A.” 

Aw Oxp Faienp.—Yonr blue silk skirt will do very 
well with darker blue cashmere knife-pleatings and a 
long polonaise. If you prefer the basket-woven wools, 
ot bourette, or fuzzy camel’s-hair, use them for the po- 
lonaise, and get silk to match them for flounces on 
your silk skirt, Your red silk is near the cardinal 
shade, and will make a stylish suit if softened by dark 
navy blue wool or brocade silk; the blue will not be 
unbecoming to your plexion if combined with car- 
dinal. However, as you are to have one blue dress, 
you had better use either black or else myrtle green. 
Checked goods of two colors are not stylish this win- 
ter. Get solid goods woven in checks, but not of two 
colors. We never comménd polonaises buttoned be- 
hind to ladies out of their teens. 
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Prax anp Srrirep Cuevior Crorn Dress.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 42-49. 


Netted Breakfast Cap. 


. To make this cap cut of stiff lace an oval piece thirteen inches and three-quarters 
wide and twenty inches long, and by this pattern work in netting with coarse tat- 


suit the shape of the pattern. Join the front edge of the netting with the front 
of the cap, which is cut of double Swiss muslin, from Fig. 90, Supplement, and is 
covered with box-pleated ruffles edged with narrow lace. Into the free outer edge 
of the netting run an elastic braid, and trim the cap with loops and ends of blue 
gros grain ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, as shown by the illustration. 


Breakfast Cap of Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Gros Grain Ribbon. 

For this cap cut of Swiss muslin one straight piece five inches and a quarter 
wide and twelve inches long, edge it all around with lace two inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, and trim it with bows of maroon gros grain ribbon two inches and a 
quarter wide, as shown by the illustration. Next cut four bands of gros grain rib- 
bon an inch wide and five inches and a quarter long, sew them together so as to 





ting cotton on a mesh half an inch in circumference, widening and narrowing to | 


form a square, and fasten the crown of the cap on the foundation thus formed. Ends of 
gros grain ribbon, which are tied together, complete the trimming. 


Boy’s Beret. 

For this beret cut of black velvet and silk lining four pieces from Fig. 91, Supplement, join 
them according to the corresponding 
signs, bind the beret on the under edge 
with gros grain two inches and a half 
wide, trim it with a border of change- 
able feathers, and set an aigrette of 
similar feathers on the left side. An 
elastic braid serves to keep the beret 
in place. 


Buckle for Hat. 


Tris simulated buckle consists of a 
bronze hoop in the shape of a semicir- 
cle, which is covered with small pea- 
cocks’ feathers, as shown by the illus- 


tration. 
Boy’s Cap. 


Tue crown of this steel blue felt cap 
is joined with a brim covered with gros 
grain of the same color. In the back 
on the brim are sewed ends of similar 
gros grain, and on the centre of the 
crown is a pompon with cords and 
tassels. 


MODERN ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 
(Ria a ok the Queen Anne re- 

vival in England, H. H. Statham 
remarks, in the Fortnightly Review, that 
the principle of all real and true archi- 
tecture is the same—a decorative treat- 
ment based upon and emphasizing the 
plan and construction of the building; and in this point of view the Greek 
and the Gothic are the two truest and most perfect styles of the world, the 
only essential distinction between them being that the Greek works out with 
perfect completeness and unity of expression a trabeated construction, and 
the Goth works out with equal completeness an arcuated construction. In 
all that constitutes the essence of architectural style, Salisbury Cathedral 
and the Sainte Chapelle have far more affinity with the Parthenon than have 
the artificial constructions of Palladio and Vignola. And Greek architecture, 
in its refined and reticent beauty, is full of suggestion for the modern ar- 
chitect, supplying, it may perhaps be said, the element demanded by mod- 
ern culture and civilization ; while the study of Gothic supplies the element 
of strength and reality which has been so long absent from our architecture, 
and which is to be acquired not by copying and imitating medieval forms, 
but by cultivating a sympathy with the method and feeling of that grand 
and masculine school of architecture, and thereby acquiring the power of 
giving to the new practical forms of modern building their appropriate and 
picturesque expression, arising from the truthful treatment of materials and 
construction rather than from applied or misapplied ornament. Reticence 
in this last respect is one of the lessons we need most, in regard to London 
architecture especially. There is often more so-called “ornament” on one 
railway hotel than would be found on half a dozen cathedrals of the greatest 
age of medieval art; and the principle has yet to be learned by most of 
our architects that every ornamental detail which does not assist the expres- 

sion of a building injures it. 
It is remarkable how very little has really been made, amidst all the bustle 
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Netrep Breakrast Cap. S 
For pattern see Supplement 
No. XV., Fig. 9. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Arwurr (hx—Back 
For pattern and description dent, No. IV 
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Fig. 2.—Coat ror Boy From 
5 To 7 YEARS ox. 


Fig, 1.—Pxars anp Srrirrp Woot Dress. 
Fronxt.—[See Back on Page 805.} 


For dearcription see 
Supplement. 
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Supplement. 
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Boy’s Beret. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 91. 
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Fig. 1.—Basket-woven CLotTa 
Croak.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. IIL, 
Figs. 19-23. 


Fig. 3.—Gros Grain, VELVET, AND CAMEL’s-HAIR 
Dress.—Front.—[{See Back on Page 805.] 
For pattern and Gnnte see Supplement, 

No. L, Pigs. 1-14. * For pattern and description 94 
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of architectural revival in recent years, of the higher ciass of dwelling-houses as oppor- 
tunities for something of what may be called the poetry of architecture. ‘“ Handsome” 
houses, and, more lately, ‘‘ picturesque” houses, have no doubt been built by scores ; but 
they seem to go very much on prevailing patterns, which succeed one another, like the 
fashions in dress, for no particu- 
lar reason. . The old notion of the 
typical English gentleman used to 
be that it was vulgar to have a 
house which differed materially or 
in any striking way from that of 
your neighbors.. Surely it is that 
idea itself which rather deserves 
the epithet vulgar, even in the lit- 
eral sense of the word. A great 
deal that is charming, a great deal 
of what constitutes the pictur- 
esque of life, might be realized in 
the interiors, especially, of the 
higher class of dwellings, if they 
were made the opportunity for the 
exercise of original thought and 
individual taste and feeling in 
their arrangement and decoration, 
instead of being so mechanically 
contrived on habitual and accept- 
ed schemes. 

There has no doubt been a 
great advance in good taste as to 
house furniture and fittings of 
late years; and the monstrosities 
which used to crowd the windows 
of cabinet-makers would be scout- 
ed now. But a good deal of this, 

: it must be confessed, is- nothing 
Swiss Mustin, Lack, anp more than another revival. A re- 
Rippon Breakrast Car. cent turn of popular thought has 

led to a kind of resuscitation of 
the art of what Tennyson rather happily calls the “ tea-cup times.” 

So far as architecture is concerned, this revival of the Queen Anne 

style seems the most rubbishy and contemptible of all, since there 

is not even the excuse of an inherent grandeur in the style; it is the 
last lingering debasement of Renaissance architecture, the corruption 
of a corruption. The style of decorative art which belongs to it has 

a certain fitness and suitability to recommend it for interiors, though 

it is any thing but intellectual, and is followed more as a matter of 

fashion than of deliberate opinion ; indeed, it is impossible to avoid 

a disagreeable conviction of the imposture pervading the present 

mania for esthetic fittings, Japanese jars and old china, and Queen | 

Anne furniture and costumes; a mania which is carried so far that, | 

as those who know any thing of the ways of these disciples of the | 

wsthetic must be aware, the joke in Punch about the gentleman who 
preferred the shorter of two sisters for a wife to the taller, because 

“she would go better with my style of furniture—buhl and marquet- | 

ry, you know”—is scarcely an exaggeration of literal fact. There | 

is something contemptible in this exaltation of the mere decoration 
of life (a sham decoration too) above the reality, and something 
quite apart from real artistic feeling, than which, in its true sense, 
nothing can harmonize better with that “plain living and high | 
thinking,” the decay of which was so feelingly deplored by Words- 
worth, and from which we seem so very, very far at present, much | 
as we may desire a return to these happy times. 





Boy’s Cap. 





Fig. 2.—Basket-woven CLotTH 
Croax.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. 
Figs. 19-23, 


Fig. 1.—Me.povrsr Ciora Sacqur. 


For pattern and destription see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 29-86. 





Smx anp Camer’s-nam Dress —Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 50-56. 


A TRYING ORDEAL. 


N ARRIAGE in Paris is rather a serious undertaking. The regular publication of the 
4 banns in the newspapers subjects the prospective brides and bridegrooms of the capital 
to a singular annoyance—a deluge of trade prospectuses. The former suffer most from 
dress-makers and_milliners; upholsterers furnish their list of prices; baby-linen warehouses 
invite their addresses to be noted down—a stitch in time saves nine; stationers supply 
estimates and inclose specimens of cards and letters of invitation ; charitable societies beg 
that on the happiest day of vour life you will remember the poor; there are stock-brokers who 
volunteer to invest the wife’s fortune, which appears like mirth at a funeral when the bride 
has only her good looks and a loving heart for the dowry. Even servants offer their 
services. The interested pair have, in fact, no peace; they find themselves regarded as mere 
objects out of which money may be made; and the wedding day is hailed with joy as being 


| that of their escape from persecution. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 Fig. 8.—Maréiassé Cioran Mantie 
YEARS OLD. For description see 


For description see Supplement. Supplement. 
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A GREEK GIRL. 


Somewnere have I seen her wander, 
Bearing bay and oleander, 

And the soft air whispered round her 
With a delicate sweet motion ; 

And from far there followed after 
Ringing langbter, mocking laughter— 
Inextinguisbable laughter— 

Of the merry girle who found her 
Singing, by the — ocean, 

Songs I made of sun and shadow 
For my maiden of the meadow. 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


Avrnons or “Reapy Moxey Morrisor,” “Taz 
Go.tpsn BUrrerF.y,” ETo., ETO. 











CHAPTER L. 
RELEASE. 


CONVICT! That is what I was in the year 

1851—a convict, with a sentence on my 
head of twenty years’ penal servitude, fifteen of 
them still to elapse, for forgery and embezzle- 
ment, the crime having been committed under 
circumstances (as the judge remarked) of the 
most revolting and exaggerated ingratitude—a 
convict in New South Wales. 

It seemed to me at the time, and it seems to 
me still, but a small thing for which I received a 
remission of the unfinished term of years, com- 
pared with the thing for which I was found guilty 
and received my sentence. There was a rising, 
a sudden and purposeless rising, among the con- 
victs, and at a critical moment, Heaven in its 
mercy put into my head to do what they called 
a heroic deed. It saved the lives, they said, of 
the governor and one or two prison warders, and 
it gave me my freedom. Let us say no more 
about it. 

My freedom! What did that mean to me? 
Let me try, bitter as is the recollection of that 
time, to recall something of what it meant, some- 
thing of what my prison life had been. 

I was in prison for five years and three months. 
When my servitude began, I used to lie sleepless 
at night; sometimes stupidly wondering ; some- 
times moaning in agony of misery; sometimes 
praying for swift and speedy death; sometimes 
asking bitterly if prayer were any use, if there 
was any one at all to hear and pity outside the 
white stone wall; sometimes meditating on some 
possible mode of suicide to end it all—because, 
you see, I was innocent. 

At the beginning of my imprisonment, when I 
slept, my thoughts would fly back to the happy 
days of liberty. I saw myself at school; I was 
visiting my patron, master, and benefactor, Mr. 
Baldwin, to whom my dead father had been a 
faithful and trusted servant. He questioned me, 
according to his wont, on my progress in the 
classes ; he patted me on the head when I show- 
ed him my prizes; and when, at sixteen, he took 
me away from the school, where he had paid for 
my education, it was to give me a desk in his 
counting-house, with the promise of advancement 
should I deserve it. As the years went on, I 
saw myself pushed up with as much rapidity as 
was fair to others. Responsible work was put 
into my hands. At twenty I enjoyed such confi- 
dence as the head of a great City house could be- 
stow on a young clerk, and I was allowed such a 
salary that I could live comfortably, and have 
my little sister Ruth—my only sister—to live 
with me. When my dreams reached this point 
I generally awoke with a start and a rush of 
thoughts, confused at first, but swiftly resolving 
themselves into the ghastly truth. For then fol- 
lowed the dreadful end—my good old master in 
the witness box telling, with sobs of a broken 
voice, how he had loved and trusted me; the im- 
mediate and unanimous finding of the verdict ; 
the voice of the judge—cold, stern, never to be 
forgotten—stating that, in the face of the facts 
before him, he must make a signal example of 
as black a case as had ever been revealed in a 
court of justice. The sentence of the court would 
be twenty years of penal servitude. And after 
that my little Ruth—oh! my pretty, innocent, 
helpless little sister of ten—weeping before me, 
when she came to take her leave of me, and I 
not able to do any thing—not the least single 
thing—not able to say any word, not the least 
ingle word of comfort—too miserable even to 
assert my innocence! I can not bear even now 
to think about it. For I was innocent. 

After a few months of prison life I left off 
dreaming of the past. Then the present was 
with me night and day—a present without joy, 
hope, or uncertainty; a present without 
shame, or suffering, save for the leaden weight 
of degradation which never leaves a prisoner. Yet 
no open sense of disgrace, because there were 
none to look in my face and shame me with a 
glance. You do not feel disgrace before a ward- 
er or an official, and yet the shame is that part of 
the punishment which the judge always forgets ; 
it comes after the sentence is worked out. There 
was no suffering, because the day’s work brought 
the night’s fatigue, and there was no one at fall 


supposed somehow, I must have it— 
perhaps in in a dream ; or rath- 
er I accepted the present, and forgot the past. I 
even forgot little 


poor 
der what had become of her; I forgot what I had 
been. Iwas a convict; there was nothing before 
me but ee 

The seasons on ; the bright sun overhead 
beat down upon the bare prison yards ; the moon- 





light streamed through the bars of my window. 
Summer followed winter, and was followed by 
winter again. Outside the prison the world went 
on in its quiet colonial way. No doubt within a 
stone’s-throw of my cell women were wooed, chil- 
dren were born; there were rejoicings and thanks- 
givings in families, with mirth of boys and girls, 
and smiles of mothers. Inside, I for one thought 
no more of such things as love and happiness ; I 
thought of nothing. But for one happy change 
in my work I think I should have drifted down- 
ward slowly into that dismal slough of stupid 
madness, once plunged in which the patient can 
no longer think of any thing, not even his own 
sorrowful life, or do any thing, save sit and watch 
vacuously the hands of the prison clock creep 
round, the shadows shift across the stone floor, 
and the whitewash grow dull as the night creeps 
through the bars. at change came when I had 
been at Sydney a twelvemonth. They put me, 
because I was well-educated and intelligent, into 
the apothecary’s room. There were a few med- 
ical books of reference, which I was allowed in 
the intervals of work to read. And so by de- 
grees a new interest was awakened in my brain, 
and in a draggled, broken-winged fashion I began 
to live again. What I read in the day I thought 
over at night, until I knew all that the books had 
to teach me. The doctor brought more books, 
and I read them, and he taught me things not to 
be learned in books. Thus I became in some 
sort a physician and a surgeon. Once when I 
showed the doctor what I knew, he startled me 
into long-forgotten hope. “When your time is 
out,” said he, “ you might become an apothecary ; 
og always want them in the cooly ships.” 

me out! I felt a sudden giddiness as the 
blood rushed to my head. Time out! Ah! when? 
For there were fifteen years yet to serve, and even 
with a ticket of leave there were nine years be- 
fore me. Twenty years of age when I was sen- 
tenced ; twenty-five when the doctor spoke those 
kindly words of forecast ; I might be forty before 
my release could be counted on, for they are hard 
on forgers. What sort.of life was there beyond 
that fortieth year for a man who has to begin 
over again, and carry such a burden of disgrace 
as mine ? 

Enough about the convict time. I received in 
due course a full remission of the remaining pe- 
riod. When I came away the governor offered 
to shake hands with me, because, he said, I was a 
brave man. I asked him to shake hands with 
me because I was an innocent man, and he shook 
his head. Then I thanked him, but refused to 
take the proffered hand ; for the sense of my in- 
nocence came back to me strong and clear on the 
morning of my release. Then the chaplain re- 
buked me, and rightly. Why should the govern- 
or—why should any one—believe me innocent ? 
Only the doctor stood my friend. “I have read 
your case,” he said, “and it’s the clearest case I 
ever did read. Either you are the forger or the 
devil; and since you have worked for me, Warne- 
ford, I believe upon my honor that it was the devil. 
But no cne else will ever believe that. Good-by, 
my lad, and God prosper you.” So that I had my 
little mite of comfort. In all this great world 
there was one man who thought my assertions 
true. Stay; there was another man—one who 
not only believed, but knew me innocent. The 
man who did it. But who was he? For I had 
no enemy in the world, and there was no one 
whom I could even reasonably suspect. 

I left the prison with an angry heart, when I 
ought to have been most grateful, for I realized 
most bitterly, when I breathed the free air again, 
that for the rest of my miserable life I was to be 
a marked man. Go where I would, fly to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, there was no spot so 
retired, no place so remote, but that some echo 
of the past might visit it, breathing my name 
and my story; there would be no moment when 
I should feel safe from the fear that some finger 
might reach forth from the crowd and point me 
out as Warneford the Forger—Warneford the 
Convict. Why, the governor said that the pa- 
pers were ringing with my “heroic deed.” So 
much the worse for me, because it would make 
concealment more difficult. Grateful? Why 
should I be grateful, I asked, for being delivered 
from an unjust bondage with the stigma of dis- 
honor branded on my brow, plain for all men to 
read? Time enough to think of gratitude when 
I could plead before the world a proved and man- 
ifest innocence. 

The city of Sydney in those days was a quiet 
and peaceful piace, not on the way to get rich, 
and with little to talk about. They wanted to 
make much of me and my exploit; offers of em- 
oy yey came in ; people reasoned with me that, 
if I staid there. I should certainly get on; they 
pointed out other men who had worked their 
term and staid in the settlement, and were now 
flourishing and respected citizens. But I could 
stay; there was no rest possible for me till 
back in‘ London. I wanted to see the old 

I thought if I could have a quiet 
months on board a ship, I could put things 
in my mind better than I could do m 
son, and perhaps get a clew; because, you 
see, I never had been able, from the very begiu- 
pes Dy put things clearly to myself. Before tie 

ial I had but one thing to say—I did not do it; 
of that alone I was certain. When my case came 
on, I stood like one in a dream, while the cireum- 
stantial evidence piled itself up, and even my coun- 
sel could find nothing to say for me. After the 


t which 


had been my earnest wish that I might bring her 
up to be a gentlewoman, like her mother before 
her—a sweet Christian maid, as her dead moth- 
er was before her—and strong in goodness, as 
her dead father had been. Now—what had be- 





come of her? And whose fault—whose fault? 
It was mocking grace of sunshine and sweetness 
of spring, it was bitterness of beauty in flowers 
and tender grasses wet with dew, that I saw for 
the first time for many years. The free air that 
I felt around me could bring no salve or comfort 
to a ruined life; it could not drive away the 
thought of another whose wreck was due to my 
own. 

So the freedom which was restored to me 
threatened to become a curse, and, with angry 
heart, I shook off the Sydney dust from my feet, 
and started for Melbourne. I would go there; 
I had a little money, which I had earned by my 
apothecary work. I would take the cheapest pas- 
sage home under another name; it might be that 
no one would know that a convict was on board, 
and so I could sit quietly during a long three 
months’ voyage and think. Just then I could 
not think clearly, because I was mad and blind 
with re-awakened rage, and, in my bitterness, I 
cursed the day that gave me birth. A convict 
released before his time! Why, if people looked 
at me, I knew in my heart that they were saying, 
“That is George Warneford, the famous forger, 
let off for courage in the mutiny. But any one 
can see that he is a convict; that is apparent 
from his face.” “And whose fault?” I cried, in 
my blind anguish ; “ whose fault ?” 

As I strode along the faintly worn tracks and 
silent paths of that lonely country there grew 
up in me a purpose and a hope. The purpose 
was to hide myself when I arrived in England— 
to get, if possible, some sort of occupation which 
would leave my evenings free for thought, and 
to devote all that thought to the steady follow- 
ing up of every clew that might present itself. 
My hope was to stand one day before the world 
—my prisoner in one hand, my proofs in the oth- 
er—and demand revenge. 

And all that follows is the history of how this 
purpose got itself carried out, in what manner 
my hope was achieved, and what sort of revenge 
I perpetrated at last. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER II. 
“MURDER ON BOARD!” 


I workep my way to Melbourne on foot, hoard- 
ing my money, as if in some vague way it was 
going to assist me in my purpose. Heaven help 
me with my purpose! In the morning I was res- 
olute and confident. I would get back to London ; 
on the voyage I would set down all that I could 
remember, to the smallest detail—every little fact 
of that happy by-gone time before this evil thing 
fell upon me. No doubt I should find a clew at 
last ; somehow I would follow it up, step by step, 
till my proofs accumulated to irresistible evi- 
dence. I pictured myself, under the glamour of 
that bright sunshine of Australia, standing be- 
fore the prosperous devil who had done the deed 


‘—he was always prosperous and happy in my 


dreams—and dragging him before justice. I was 
myself standing before the old man—my bene- 
factor—denouncing his readiness to believe, his 
unrelenting persecution when he did believe; al- 
ways hurrying onward a full and complete re- 
venge, till not one of those who had had a hand 
in my unmerited ruin should remain without his 
share of a cup of bitterness. 

In the night I saw things in their grim reality. 
I saw how weak I was, I saw the hopelessness 
of my task, and I foresaw how I was to creep 
back to my native country, pardoned, it is true, 
for good conduct, but branded till death with the 
gallows-tree mark of forger and thief. And at 
such a time I was willing to go back to my pris- 
on, and serve out the rest of my life in the apoth- 

"3 room. 

Lurid hope that seemed golden, or dark despair, 
it mattered nothing, because in hope or despair 
my miserable life was before me—life stretches 
long before the eyes at twenty-five—and it had 
to be got through somehow. 

Always in those days the thought of myself 
and my wrongs! The wrong was so great, the 
ruin so overwhelming, that there was no room 
left in my mind for any other feeling. For in- 
stance, I arrived in the colony of Victoria in the 
days when the whisper of gold was running like 
wild-fire through its scattered hamlets and along 
its giant sheep-runs ; but when other men’s nerves 
thrilled at the chance of boundless wealth wait- 
ing to be picked up, I listened coldly. Again, to 
this day I have no sense or recollection of what 
the country was like through which I toiled alone, 
from station to station, in my resolution to get 
to the place where my face at least, if not my 
name, should be unknown. I know I walked 
through wild and savage districts, where there 
were dangers of thirst, dangers of reptiles, and 
dangers of treacherous natives: I believe that I 
semetimes slept out for days together. I know 
that I was always alone, except that sometimes 
a friendly shepherd in an up-country station gave 
me tea and damper. What it was like, that great 
continent through which I journeyed on foot, I 
can not say, because I walked along with open 
eyes which saw not, ears which never heard, and 
senses which never felt any thing. Only, as I 
said before, the light and sunshine witched me 
into confidence, which the darkness tore away. 
And the agony was like the agony of Prometheus 
when the eagle tore away his liver. 

I think in those days I must have been mad ; 
for if I had not been mad, I must have known 
that there was still one heart somewhere in En- 
gland beating with love for me, one voice going 
up in prayer for me day and night. But if 
thought of Ruth at all, it was to remember how my 
ruin was hers, and it made me more fiercely mad. 

It was not difficult at Melbourne to get a ship 
bound for London, The harbor was full of ships 
whose erews had deserted and gone off to the 
gold fields.- Now and then the captains had de- 
serted their ships as well. They all seemed bound 
for London, because the port of Melbourne was 











then a very little place, and its trade was small ; 
the trouble was that there were no crews to 

back the ships. I had to cast about and wait. 
I was the only man, I believe, in all that colony 
who neither looked to find gold for himself in 
the ngs, nor tried to make money out of 
those who were starting for the diggings. 

After a few weeks of restless waiting—each 
day that kept me from a visionary revenge was a 
day lost—I discovered that a vessel would prob- 
ably sail immediately. I got this information, in 
an indirect way, from a man whose business it 
was to plunder the diggers at starting. He was 
a great drel, Ir ber, and I used to com- 
pare him, piling up money hand over hand by 
dishonest tricks and orien, = with myself, the 
released felon of a blameless life. He asked me 
no questions, either where I was from or whither 
I was going. He took the money for my board, 
and he bade me hold myself in readiness for a 
start; and one day I got the word, and went on 
board the clipper sailing vessel Lacy Derrick, 
bound from Melbourne to London. I was a steer- 
age passenger—the only one, because no other 
poor man in his senses would leave Melbourne at 
such a time. There was only one saloon passen- 
ger, and she was a young lady; of course no one 
but a lady would leave Melbourne when the very 
air was dry with thirst for gold. She was under 
the charge, I learned, of the captain, and was 
sent home in order that her father, a lawyer by 
profession, might go up to Ballarat and make his 
fortune in the gold fields. 

The captain was a gray-headed man of sixty- 
five or so, a man with a face scarred and ‘scored 
in a thousand lines, It was a hard and stern 
face. This was well, because he had stern 
work before him. The chief officer, a young fel- 
low of five-and-twenty, on the showed 
in his face, which was mild and soft-eyed, that he 
was not the man to command a crew of roughs 
and rowdies. 

I say nothing against him, and in the end he 
fought it out to the death. There were a second 
and third mate too—one was a boy of sixteen, 
not yet out of his articles, the other was a rough, 
trusty fellow, every inch a sailor. As for the sa- 
loon passenger—she was to be my queen and 
mistress. Helen Elwood was her name. Her fa- 
ther brought her on board half an hour after I 
embarked, and took a hasty leave of her. I no- 
ticed neither him nor her, because, in truth, I was 
still dazed by the long dream, in which I had 
walked all the way from Sydney to Melbourne— 
my dream of a purpose. I sat in the bows, with 
my bundle beside me, hardly noted when the anch- 
or was weighed, and presently the ship spread 
her white sails, and we slipped away out to sea, 

Then I began to look about me, The first — 
I noticed was that the men were drunk; and 
learned afterward that if they had not been drunk 
they would not have been got on board at all. 
Then I saw the captain and officers drive them 
to work with blows. The men were like brute 
beasts, but I never saw brute beasts so knocked 
down and belabored ; they were drunk, but they 
understood enough to turn round when the officer 
was past, and swear savagely. On the quarter- 
deck, clinging to the oe woah pa — 
receding shores, was y , all alone. 
At the wheel stood a ptt age I his legs wide 
apart, his eyes screwed up, and his head on one 
side; he was an oldish man. I put him down as 
the quartermaster or boatswain, and I was right. 
Every now and then he jerked his head in the 
direction of the young lady, and I knew that he 
was encouraging her, but of course I could not 
hear what he said, if, indeed, he did say any thing. 

All that first day the captain and the officers 
drove and ordered the men about, as if they had 
been so many negro slaves. When night fell 
things were a little ship-shape, and the men seem- 
ed gradually coming round. When I turned in 
the watch was set, and though neither the captain 
nor the chief officer left the deck, it was man- 
ifest that some sort of order was established, and 
that the captain meant to have things his way. 

His own way it was for 4 month or more. 

I suppose there was never got together, since 
ships first began to sail the ocean, a crew so ut- 
terly blackguard as the crew of the ‘Lucy Derrick. 
As a steerage passenger my place was forward, 
and I sat all day close to the forecastle, listeni 
perforce to the oaths with which they interlard 
their language and the stories they told. Now, 
as an ex-convict returning from Sydney, there 
ought to have been nothing in the whole scale of 
human wickedness unfamiliar to me. Truth to 
say there was very little. He who has been ina 
vonvict ship, and has made the dismal voyage 
ucross the ocean with her Majesty's felons, be 
bad every opportunity of learning what a he 
raight be made’ of this fair earth if men had 

own wicked way. Somehow it might have 
been that my abject misery at the time blinded 
my eyes and stopped my ears. The voyage, with 
its sufferings by night, its despair by day, and 
the horror of my companionship, was all forgot- 
ten; so that, as I lay upon the deck, the impre- 
eutions and foul language of the crew of the 
Lucy Derrick, as they got together on the fore- 
et awakened me from that stupor of thought 
into which I was fallen, as some unexpected 
nvise at night falls upon the ears of an-uneasy 
dreamer, and awakens him to reality. No one in 
the ship said any thing to me, or took any notice 
of me. “It is because I am a convict,” I whis- 
pered to myself. It was not. - It was only be- 
cause no one took the trouble to ascertain who 
anil what the only stee was. I 
took my meals with the ‘and mates, 
anc we exchanged little conversation. » Lomees 
they thought I was sulky. Between meals T'went: 
on deck, and staid there, and for want of any 
thing to do looked about me and watched the men. 

In a few weeks after leaving land I became 
aware of several significant things. The first 
was that the officers never went ard alone,- 
and that they were always armed; then that 
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they were , and seemed to be watching 
the men. I noticed too— so to speak, 
among the sailors—that they w together 


a deal. Among them was a young fellow 
pf preety hs. or so, who seemed the leader 
in the whisperings. He never another 
sailor without saying so: a low voice ; 
and when he passed me, he had a way, which ex- 
asperated me, of grinning and nodding. He was 
a smooth-faced man, with what seemed at first to 
be an upward twist of the right lip. This, which 
was the scar of a knife wound, caught probably 
in some midnight broil, gave him a sinister ap- 
pearance. His eyes were close together and 
bright ; his forehead was high, but receding; and 
he looked, in spite of his sea-going dress, less 
like a sailor than any man I ever saw afloat. 
Yet he was handy aloft or on deck; and 1 have 
seen him on a windy day astride on the end of a 
yard, marline-spike in hand, doing his work as 
fearlessly and as well as the best of them. What- 
ever the men whispered together, 1 made up my 
mind that this fellow was the leader; and I read, 
out of my convict experience, in his face that 
he was as reckless a ruffian as ever shook an un- 
chained leg outside a jail. Other things I no- 
ticed. The boatswain, who at first seemed to 
spend his whole time at the wheel, sometimes 
ve up his post to the fourth officer, and came 
orward. Then there were no whisperings; but 
the men kept aloof from him, all but Boston 
Tom, which was the name of the smooth-cheeked 
villain. Boston Tom always spoke to him, and 
spoke him fair, addressing him as “ Mister 
Croil.” Ben Croil, as I afterward learned to call 
him, was a man of five-and-fifty or sixty years of 
age; short of stature, thin and wiry; his hair 
cropped close, and quite gray; his face covered 
all over with crows’-feet; his eyes, which he had 
a trick of shutting up one after the other while 
he looked at you, of a curiously pale and delicate 
blue. As a young man, Ben Croil must have 
been singularly handsome, as, indeed, he was 
proud of telling. In his he had a face which 
you trusted; and as for his mind—but we shall 
come to old Ben’s inner self presently. For his 
sake I love and respect the race of boatswains, 
quartermasters, and non-commissioned officers 
generally of her Majesty’s navy, and of all the 
ships, steamers, and ocean craft afloat. For if 
Merchant Jack is rude and rough, drunken and 
disreputable, his immediate superior is, as a rule, 
steady asa lion, temperate as a Newfoundland dog, 
and as true as the queen of my heart. 

There was a ship’s boy on board—there al- 
ways is. I have heard it stated that the bodies 
of ships’ boys are inhabited by the souls of those 
who were once cruel ships’ captains ; other peo- 
ple think that they are possessed by the souls of 
ships’ provisioners, ships’ outfitters, pursers, navy 
agents, and crimps. I do not know which is the 
true theory. Both sides agree that the lot of all 
ships’ boys is miserable, that none of them ever 
arrive at years of maturity, and that their suf- 
ferings, while in the flesh for the second time, 
are regulated by the evil they wrought in their 
former lives. Our boy was a curly-headed young- 
ster of twelve; not a nice boy to look at, because 
he never washed, and was ignorant of a comb. I 
soon found out that he not only knew what was 
going on im the forecastle, but that he went aft 
and told the boatswain every thing he knew; so 
one day I got that boy alone, while he was coiling 
some rope, and I said to him: “Dan, tell Mr. 
Croil that he may depend upon me. I know 
what you pretend to be so busy at the wheel for; 
I guess what you tell him; and I have seen you 
listening among the men, You tell Mr. Croil 
that he may depend upon me if he wants me.” 
The boy fell to trembling all over, and he looked 
round carefully to see if any of the men were 
within hearing. As there was no one, he told me 
in a quick, hurried way, that if he was found out 
he would be murdered; that there was a plot 
among the men, headed by Boston Tom; and 
that he told every thing—that is, as much as he 
could learn—to the boatswain. Also that the 
men knew perfectly well that the captain and the 
officers were all armed to the teeth; but that 
they were waiting for an opportunity, and would 
make or find one before long, for they were all 
mad to be back at the gold fields. 

Now this information, which corroborated my 
suspicions, served to rouse me altogether from 
my brooding, and I began to think what a self- 
ish, heartless creature I must be to sit in the 
corner, and mope over my own misfortunes, when 
there was this danger hanging over ship and car- 
go. And being, as one may say, wide awake 
again, of course I remembered the young lady 
we had on board; and my heart grew mad to 
think of her falling into the hands of Boston 
Tom and his gang of ruffians. So I was glad to 
think I had sent that message, and resolved to 
do my own duty. However, there was nothing 
to do just then but to wait until I should have a 
message from the boatswain ; so I sat in my usual 
place and waited. 

The boy took my message, but no answer came 
that day at all. In the night a strange thing 
happened. It was fair-weather sailing, with the 
trade-wind ing nearly aft, so that all sails 
were set, and the ship slipped through the water 
without so much as rolling. I was sound asleep 
in my bunk, when I heard voices, as it seemed, 
in myear. They were brought to me, I am sure, 
by a special act of Providence, for I never could 
understand otherwise how I to hear 
them. First, there fell a faint buzzing on my 
ear, which I, being drowsy and heavy to sleep, 
did not much listen to; then I heard words plain, 
and I listened ; the conversation came to me in 
bits, but I made out enough. It was evident that 
the crew intended to ry ay choose the — 
next night, as I but I was wrong), for 
thee a ain dots the ship back to Aus- 
tralia, when they would scuttle her, and land as 
near the gold fields as possible. Once there they 
would separate; and so, every man for himself. 





And then I heard my own name mentioned, but 
I could not hear what was to be done with me. 
After that the voices were silent, and I lay awake 
thinking what to do next. Now this sort of talk 
was not likely to make me sleep, therefore I got 
up, dressed quickly, and was ready, as well as 
broad awake, when, half an hour later, just after 
one in the mo I heard steps and a whisper- 
ing of men outside the door of my cabin, which 
was unlocked. “I'll do it at once,” I heard a 
voice say, which I thought I knew for that of 
Boston Tom—* I will do it at once; and if any 
body asks after him, say he must have fallen 
overboard, Where’s the spike?” One of the 
two went away; I heard his bare feet on the 
boards. I stepped lightly out of the bunk, and 
put my hand upon my knife—such a knife as 
diggers and up-country men used to —a 
knife that would do for any purpose; at all 
events I would sell my life as dearly as I could. 
The door opened, an‘ I slipped to the side of the 
cabin, which, as ia most old-fashioned sailing 
ships, was of a good size, though, of course, not 
a state cabin. I could feel the breath of the 
murderer, as he pushed his head in, and called 
me. It was afterward that I remembered how 
strange a thing it was that he should know my 
real name, because I had shipped under another. 
“You, Warneford,” he said, in a hoarse voice, 
“get up and come on deck. Wake up, do you 
hear? Come out, forging convict, and see the 
captain. Sulkin’, are you? Then this will wake 
you up.” I heard a blow—two blows—on the 
pillows of the bunk, and stepping swiftly behind 
him, I found myself on the forward companion 
in total darkness. I knew where I was, how- 
ever, and the way. As quick as thought I ran 
up the ladder and over the deck, breathing more 
freely. Here I was safe, because it was not the 
watch of the men below, and at least there were 
three hours left for consideration. 

There was nothing unusual in my appearance 
on deck at night. The air was hot and oppress- 
ive below; on deck it was cool. I had often 
stretched myself on such nights on the tarpau- 
lins, and slept as soundly upon them as in my 
cabin; no one among the conspirators would 
think it strange to find me thus. Presently I 
pulled myself together a bit, and made up my 
mind, things being as they were, to go straight 
to the officer of the watch. He was walking up 
and down, a boatswain’s whistle hanging round 
his neck. When he saw me, he held it in readiness, 

“Murder on board, Sir,” I reported, as calmly 
as I could. 

“ Ay, ay,” he replied. 
see the bo’s’n.” 

It was a strange reply, but I understood, later 
on, that it had been already resolved to accept 
my services, and to trust me with fire-arms. So 
when I went aft, the boatswain pulled out a re- 
volver, a knife, and some ammunition, which he 
had ready for me. 

“There !” he said, “do your duty by the ship, 
young fellow ; we shall want you to-morrow night, 
belike, or maybe sooner. But go below and turn 
in.” 

This I would not do. I waited for the officer, 
and begged him to listen to me again while I told 
him my story. 

“] take it, Sir,” said the boatswain, “ that they 
may try it on to-night. It isn’t a bad dodge, you 
see, to get the day altered a bit in case of treach- 
ery; and if you'll allow me, Sir, I'll tell off the 
passenger for the young lady.” 

“Six pistols against twenty-five men,” said the 
officer. “I think we can fight it out without wak- 
ing the young lady.” 

But the boatswain urged that he had got every 
thing ready for her ; that she would be frightened 
down below, and might come up on deck in the 
thick of the fight and get harmed ; so that it was 
finally resolved to awaken her and bring her up 
on deck. 

“ Now, mister,” said the boatswain to me, “ you 
look like a man who’s got his eyes open and his 
head set on right end up; you listentome. When 
the young lady comes on deck, I shall put her 
in this boat.” There was a gig hanging to the 
stern davits; these were turned round in readi- 
ness for the boat to be lowered. “If things go 
wrong, as they will sometimes go wrong in this 
world’s gear, lower away” (he showed me the 
rope), “and sling yourself in after her; then, if 
no one else comes, cut her adrift, because we shall 
be dead. When I whistle, or the chief officer 
whistles, don’t wait, not even for a parting shot, 
but lower yourself away with her, and take your 
chance.” 

The prospect of a fight steadied my nerves, and 
after a careful examination of the rope, on which 
all might depend, and looking to my revolver, 
which was fully loaded and capped, I began to 
feel excited. 

All this took time. The fourth officer was giv- 
ing orders to the men on watch, which prevented 
them noticing me talk at the wheel ; and it struck 
six bells, which was three o’clock in the morning, 
when I saw the young lady, dressed and on the deck. 

“What is it?” she asked; “tell me what is 
wrong, Mr. Croil.” 

“Be brave, young lady,” he said; “ nothing is 
wrong, I hope, but plenty maybe. Here’s the 
captain.” 

I noticed the captain’s stern face as he came 
slowly aft, and I thought that if the attack was 
made that night, some lives might be sent to a 
sudden reckoning. He was as steady as a rock. 

“Miss Elwood,” he said, “we expect a little 
mutiny, and we are quite ready for it; but we 
have asked you on deck to keep you as safe as 
possible. They have got no fire-arms, but we may 
have an ugly tussle. Let me help you into the 
boat—so. are rugs and wraps, ard you 
must make yourself as cozy as possible. To-mor- 
row morning, if we get safely through the night, 
we will have them im irona; but if try it on 
to-night, we must fight them.” 

The young lady obeyed with a shudder, but said 


“Very like; go aft and 
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no word. Then the captain looked round. The 
chief officer, with the third officer, was forward ; 
with himself was the second mate, and behind 
him was the boatswain steering the ship. 

“ How’s her head, bo’s’n ?” 

“ Nor’west by west, Sir.” 

“And the trade straight as a line; the ship 
may navigate herself for half an hour. What's 
that for’ard ?” he asked, pointing. 

“ Mutineers,” said the boatswain, quietly. 

“ Steady, all,” said the captain. “ You, Sir”— 
he turned to me—“ remember your post.” 

In the dim twilight of the star-lit night—for 
the moon was down—I saw creeping up the com- 
—_ for’ard one, two, three, half a dozen black 

orms. With the others I watched and waited, 

my pulse beating quicker, but my nerves, I think, 
steady. Then there was a shout and arush. We 
heard the crack, crack of the pistols of the two 
officers forward, and we saw them retreating be- 
fore the twenty desperadoes, who, armed with 
knives stuck on sticks, marline-spikes, and hatch- 
ets, pressed onward with a roar like so many es- 
caped devils. The boatswain pushed me back as 
I made a movement with the captain. 

“To your place, Sir,” he said, “and remember 
the whistle ;” but I fired my pistol once, for in 
the darkness I saw a figure creeping under the 
shade of the taffrail toward the helm. Perhaps 
it might be the leader, Boston Tom; but I could 
not see. I fired,and he dropped. A moment aft- 
er I heard the whistle of the boatswain. In an 
instant I let go the rope, and the boat dropped 
swiftly into the water. 

In all my life I shall never forget that scene 
on the deck which I caught as I sprang over the 
side and lowered myself, hand over hand, into 
the boat. The pistol-shots were silent now, and 
it seemed as if, with a mighty stamping and mad 
shouting, there were a dozen figures fighting one, 
while the battle over the agonized forms of 
the dying and the dead. Like a photograph the 
image was painted on my brain, and has remain- 
ed there ever since. Sometimes still, after all 
these years, I awaken at night to hear the cries 
and oaths of the sailors, the crack of the cap- 
tain’s pistols, and to reproach myself for not hav- 
ing done more tosave theship. But I did my duty. 

The young lady was crouched, trembling, in the 
stern of the boat. I re-assured her with a word 
—there was no time for more, for almost as soon 
as I reached the boat another form came hand 
over hand down the rope, and I sprang up, pistol 
in hand, to meet him, But it was the boatswain ; 
he had a knife, as he descended, between his teeth, 
and he held the rope for a moment in his hand. 
Half a dozen faces appeared in the blackness 
peering over the taffrail at him. The night air 
was heavy with oaths, shrieks, and groans. “ Vil- 
lains, murderers, cut-throats !” he cried; “ you 
shall be hanged, every mother’s son. I know 
your names; l|’ve got your record in my pocket.” 
He severed the rope with a dextrous sweep of 
his knife; instantly the great ship seemed half a 
mile ahead of us, as she slipped through the wa- 
ter before the strong trade-wind. The boatswain 
shook his fist at her, as if the men on board could 
see and hear. 

“There goes the Lucy Derrick,” he said; “as 
sweet a clipper as ever sailed the seas, lost through 
a crew of mutineering, cut-throat villains. They 
shall hang, every one—that’s settled—they shall 
all hang, if I hunt them round the world.” 

“ Where are the officers ?” I asked. 

“ Brained, all of them—knocked on the head, 
and murdered. There, my pretty—there, don’t 
ery—don’t take on. If the captain’s gone, he died 
in defense of his ship—gone to heaven the captain 
is, with his three officers. In heaven this minute. 
They’ve no call to be ashamed or afraid. Done 
their duty like men. No call; else what good 
expecting of a man to do his duty? And as for 
us, we've got a tight little craft, in the track of 
the clipper ships, or near it, with a supply of pro- 
visions and water, and plenty of room on this 
broad ocean in case bad weather comes on. Now, 
mister, what’s your name, Sir?” 

“My name is Warneford.” 

“Good, Sir. You'll allow me to command this 
craft, if you please, through my being bred to the 
trade—not a gentleman, like you.” 

“Yes; but perhaps I am not a gentleman,” I 
replied. 

“Then you are a brave man!” cried the girl. 
“T watched you from the boat. I saw you shoot 
that man creeping along on the deck like a snake. 
And I owe my life to you and to Mr. Croil. But, 
oh! it seems a poor and selfish thing to thank 
God for our lives, with all those good men mur- 
dered.” 

“Look!” cried Ben—I shall call him Ben for 
the future—“they’re "bout ship, the lubbers! 
Who'll teach them to navigate the vessel? Well, 
they can’s sail over us, that’s one comfort.” 

It was too dark for me to see more than the 
shape of the ship herself, standing out a black 
mass, with black masts and black sails, against 
the sky; but Ben’s practiced eye discovered that 
they were endeavoring to alter her course, for 
some reason of their own, 

We were tossing like a cockle-shell on the wa- 
ter, which was smooth, save for a long, deep swell. 
We were all three very silent; and presently I 
heard a noise. 

“They are cruising in search of us,” said Ben; 
“see, they’ve reefed all. 
them to see us hefore daybreak, and if they cruise 
about till then— Mr. Warneford, you have your 
pistol.” 

There was but one chamber discharged in mine ; 
“We shall be able to 
speak a boat,” he said, after a while, “at far-off 
quarters or close, and speak her we will to a pret- 
ty tune; but on such a night as this they might 
as well look for King Pharaoh’s chariot as for 
the captain’s gig. Heart up, my pretty! We'll 
stand by you; and in the morning we'll be off on 
another tack. Heart up!” 

Then a curious thing happened—unlucky, as 


Well, it is too dark for. 





it seemed then. I have learned since—for my 
dear girl has taught me—to look on it as a spe- 
cial grace of Providence. Suddenly—having been 
before in a black darkness—we became as it were 
the centre of a great light; all round the boat 
there burst from the darkened bosom of the wa- 
ter lurid flashes of fire. The short crisp waves, 
as they rose to a head, broke not in white sea- 
foam, but in liquid fire; the swell of the ocean 
was like an upheaval of dull red lava; the sea 
was crossed and seamed with long lines of fire- 
like lightning, bui that they remained or seemed 
to remain constant. As the boat rocked on the 
heaving deep, the flames, red and blue, shot from 
her sides; the skies, which were now overcast, 
reflected the light; the wind had dropped, and 
nearer and nearer still we could hear the drop- 
ping of the oars from the boat in search of us. 
It was the phosphorescent light of the Indian 
Ocean. 

“Seems as if the Lord meant to have another 
life or two out of them murdering mutineers,” 
said Ben. “Kind of beautiful, too, ain’t it, miss ? 
Lord, I’ve seen it off Peru, when there was no pi- 
rates and mutineers in chase, as bright as this! 
That was on board the Conqueror, hundred-and- 
twenty-gun man-o’-war ; and the chaplain preach- 
ed next day on the Lord’s handiwork. Here they 
come, Mr. Warneford. Steady, and aim at the 
bow-oar ; I take the stroke; fire when I give the 
word, and get the sculls ready in case of a miss.” 

They were about a quarter of a mile astern of 
us, pulling up hand over hand ; because we never 
attempted—being in such bright light—to escape 
by rowing. 

I sat in the bows, pistol in hand, Ben was in 
the stern, and the young lady amidships. 

They hailed us to stop rowing. We were not 
pulling at all, so that no answer was necessary. 

“A hundred yards, as I judge. Sculls out, and 
pistol ready to hand, Mr. Warneford. Don’t let 
them run us down. Now give her headway—so. 
When I say ‘ Port,’ pull with your left as hard as 
you know, ship the sculls, and let the bow-oar 
have it. Sit down, my pretty, slfut both eyes, and 
say your prayers for me and Mr. Warneford, ’cos 
both on us needs them badly this very moment.” 

“ Boat ahoy!” It was the voice of Boston Tom. 
“You, Warneford! You, George Warneford, con- 
vict and forger, vast rowing, and give vs up the 
bo’s’n and the girl, then you shall go free. If you 
don’t, we will murder you as well as him.” 

We made no answer. 

The boat came near. It was rowed by four 
oars, and, as I supposed, Boston Tom was in the 
stern. 

“Run them down !” cried one of the crew, with 
an oath. All the time I was pulling quietly, so 
as to keep a steady way upon her. 

“Port!” said Ben, suddenly. 

I obeyed orders, and pulled my left. Instantly 
the gig swung round, and the heavy ship’s boat 
shot past our stern; and as she passed, Ben’s 
pistol fired once, and a yell of anguish told that 
the shot had taken effect. 

As for myself, I could not recover in time ; but 
one of the four oars was disabled. 

“Surrender!” shouted Boston Tom. “ Easy, 
bow ; pull, two; we'll run them down. Surrender, 
you convict Warneford! If you won’t take those 
terms, I’ll give you better. Come on board with 
me, and I'll show you who really done it, and put 
you ashore safe and sound. I'll give you your 
revenge ; I'll establish your innocence; I’li—” 

This time, as they were turning, I let fly without 
orders, aiming at the bow-oar; and I hit him 
somewhere, because there was another yell. 

They were within three oars’ length, but lying 
broadside on. 

“Pull back to your ship,” said Ben, “ pirates 
and murderers, lest we take more lives! We've 
shot enough here for all your crew. Leave us, 
and wait for the time when I hang you all!” 

In their haste they had forgotten to bring the 
officers’ pistols with them. Perhaps they could 
not find the powder and shot. Anyhow, there 
was not a sign or sound from the other boat, but 
the groaning and cries of the wounded men ; and, 
after a pause, we saw the two who were left row 
back in silence toward the ship. That fight was 
over, at any rate. They passed away from the 
circle of phosphorescent light in which we lay, 
and so into outer darkness. 

Then we were silent for the space of an hour 
or more. The phosphorescence died away, and 
the stars came out again. Presently in the east 
appeared the first faint streak of dawn, and Ben 
Croil broke the silence : 

“What was them words as Boston Tom ad- 
dressed to you, Mr. Warneford ?” 

“ He called me convict and thief ; and he said— 
No!” Here a sudden rusk of thought filled my 
brain as I comprehended, for the first time, all the 
force of what he did say, and I could speak no 
more. 

“Convict! Thief!’ Ben cried. “And you as 
steady as the best man of us all! Done your 
duty like a man! Well—after that—theer—” 

Miss Elwood raised her head, and looked round 
in the gray of the dawn. She saw my shameful 
head bowed between my hands. Convict and 
thief ! 

I felt her gentle hand in mine as she murmur- 
ed, “The night is far spent and the day is at 
hand ; let us thank God for our lives, and for His 
great gifts to man of courage and fidelity. Let 
us pray to Him never to let us forget this night, 
to forgive us all our trespasses, and to help us to 
forgive them that trespass against us.” 

So in the lone waters of the Southern Indian 
when the sun climbed up jos rosy — 
the light fell u a group of three in a little 
boat, onsting a. 2S and glorifying God through 
the mouth of that innocent girl; and of the three 
there was one at least whose heart was humbled 
and softened. 

“ Amen !” cried Ben Croil, clearing his throat. 
“ And now we will look about us.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BABY’S FIRST OUTING. 
See illustration on page 812. 


APPY baby, whose first glimpse 
of the outside world is from 
the grassy slopes of a lovely park, 
surrounded by tall forest trees, bloom- 
ing flowers, and gay butterflies, in- 
stead of the bricks and mortar of a 
grimy city! The proud mother treads 
the earth delighted with her precious 
burden, which she will not intrust to 
menial hands in its first journey 
abroad. How lovingly she bends her 
gaze on the dimpled face and chubby 
and that are visible above the pile 
of wrappings which envelop the mite 
of humanity! Her parted lips seem 
breathing a prayer that her darling’s 
lines may always fall in as pleasant 
come as those which greet her upon 
er first outing. 


\ 





THE MISUSE OF WORDS. 


N one occasion a dinner was he- 
ing given at a certain gentle- 
man’s house; one of the servants, 
in bringing in an ox tongue, let the 
plate and its contents fall with a 
smash ; the host, however, was mas- 
ter of the occasion—‘ Oh! never 
mind; it is only a lapsus lingue.” 
The roars of laughter at this sally 
were both loud and long. A neigh- 
boring fox-hunter, who was present, 
thought the joke so good that he 
would take it away with him. So 
the next time he had a dinner party 
he instructed a servant to let fall a 
leg of mutton, and he was much sur- 
prised when his remark, that it was 
only a lapsus lingue, was not greeted 
with the hearty laughter he expected. 
A minister once, in preaching on 
the family relationships, had three 
heads of discourse: Ist, the duties 
of parents to children; 2d, the du- 
ties of children to parents; 3d, the 
duties of parents who have no chil- 
dren. Typographical errors in words 
are sometimes very amusing. What 
an alteration in the sense is made by 
even misplacing a letter, or a comma, 
or a space! Some one meant to say 
in a certain case, “I sent a bulletin 
to her ;” the compositor made it, “I 
sent a bullet into her.” Not long 
ago a document was presented to us 
beginning, “I, the undersinged.” 
Slang is, par excellence, the misuse 
of words. The word is borrowed 




















from the gypsy tongue, where it is 


pe mee gy 2 lap ae og ae TO THE RESCUE !—[{Drawy sy So. Evmines, Jvn.] 
guage. The words weed init ae “On, Mammy! Horry, aurry! Oxp THANKSGIVIN’s A-GOBBLIN” ME!” 


used in a sense so different from 


§13 
he wanted to know “the word,” as 
some people term their grand secret. 
The love of being initiated into mys- 
teries known only to a few is as old 
almost as the world. 

Fashionable talk has become very 
much Frenchified in the way of the 
use of superlatives. Can there ever 
be any excuse for saying that any 
thing could be “dreadfully funny,” 
or “ fearfully ridiculous,” or “ awfully 
jolly ?” We have “loud colors” and 
“tall talk.” We have the genus 
“cad,” or the “ howling swell.” Just 
think of these terms for a moment. 
A man who never heard the expres- 
sions before could have no concep- 
tion of their meaning. Words are 
given us for the expression of thought. 
Good English is the language of the 
people. Thieves may, if they choose, 
take a word, and say among them- 
selves, “This word shall among us 
mean such a thing, and whoever 
does not know that it means such a 
thing is none of us.” But leave that 
talk to thieves, and let all honest 
men and women use words in their 
true and proper sense. 

The confusion or careless use of 
pronouns is the cause of much mis- 
understanding both in written and 
spoken language; more especially, 
however, in the latter. Young moth- 
ers do not like the baby called “ it.” 
Dean Alford tells us of a deputation 
which was to wait upon a bishop; 
the spokesman was a grammarian, 
and he could scarcely be prevented 
from addressing the bishop as “ Our 
Lord,” thinking that when more than 
one were present, “my” must be 
wrong, A clergyman unfortunately 
emphasized a pronoun when he said 
“Saddle me, the ass,” and they sad- 
dled him. 

It is unnecessary to give further 
examples of the misuse of pronouns. 
In fact, it is quite a common thing 
to err in the way of being too par- 
ticular about their use. In the fear 
of being misunderstood, the simplest 
old woman interlards her conversa- 
tion with “says she” and “says I.” 
“Says she to me, eight days past on 
Sunday; says she, Mrs. So-and-so 
said to me, says she, that you were 
no better than you should be, says 
she; and says I, Mrs. So-and-so, says 
I, you may say, says I, what ye like:” 
and so on ad libitum, 

We have often tried to discover 
the necessity for the numerous “ says 
Ts” and “says he’s” which occur in 
such talk, and have come to the con- 
clusion that the reason of the use of 
these expressions is to be found in 
the desire to give a graphic and 





their proper meaning that only the initiated can | gan in thieves’ cant should insinuate itself into | fact that secret language has a certain fascina- | word-for-word account of some past conversa- 
understand them. Slang, in its usual significance, | the talk of people of all classes. The insidious | tion for many people. Secret societies have their | tion. Novelists in giving a dialogue can vary 
suggests a burlesque of conversational language. | nature of the evil, the way in which slang terms | secret pass-words. No doubt many a man has | the thing by saying, “he said,” “she replied,” 


Strange is it that a style of expression which be- | have become adopted, is to be explained by the | been led to join the Masonic order just because | “he remarked,” “I responded,” “she returned,” 
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and so on; whereas the “says she” and “ says 
I” are the only terms ordinary people can lay 
hold of. The painfulness of the very frequent 
use of these terms need not be incurred, if peo- 
ple would only remember that it is unnecessary 
to attempt to detail any conversation, and that 
“says she” may be quite abolished by simply 
giving the gist of what she said, without trying 
to repeat it in the exact words. We have thus 
endeavored, by illustration, to give examples of 
the most ordinary mistakes in composition. We 
spoke of the right word in the right place. 
Doubtless Dean Alford would have objected to 
the title. He says the similar expression, “the 
right man in the right place,” came into use dur- 
ing the Crimean war, and he asks, was ever the 
right man in the wrong place? We think this is 
hypercritical. The right word may be in the 
wrong place often enough, as is evident from 
the necessity of attending not only to the use of 
proper words in writing, but to the way in which 
these words ought to be placed. 





ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





A TIMELY WARNING. 


The public can not be too strongly cautioned 
that the new Wilcox & Gibbs “ Automatic” sew- 
ing-machine is the only one in the world with ten- 
sion requiring no change whatever for any thick- 
ness of material. Send postal card for full 

articulars and list of officers to 658 Broadway, 
New York.—{ Com. ] 








Wior-Awaxe Youra’s Parrx.—For judicious edit- 
ing, select and popular contributors, and sprightly, 
entertaining ing, the Youth's Companion has no 
superior among the Youth's publications.—{Com.} 





Bornerr’s Coooarne kills dandruff, allays irritation, 
and promotes the growth of hair.—(Com.} 


EEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is letely lized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggiste. 

A VALUABLE RECIPE. 

A lady patient of Prof. Haseyer, of Vienna, is 
supplying the ladies of this country with his rec- 
ipe for a cosmetic ; it is printed in English, con- 
tains nothing injurious, as every lady can see. It 
simply assists nature by stimulating the pores to 
healthy action, giving the skin a fresh, youthful 
appearance ; and is said to be the best beautifier 
known, Any druggist will prepare it for 35 
cents. The recipe is sold for $1. For further 
particulars, address Miss J. M. Koorz, Box 4130, 
N. Y. City, enclosing stamp for circular. 


CORK BOSOM PAD. 

















$1 one doen, $4 2%. GE 
ts, Box 1604, Bosto 





SHOPPING 


ted with promptness, tast: 
seativen ‘Mined. spiral, wm P. fall formation, 

UNTING DON. x ew 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 










5 6th Ave., & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 
“LE PARIS” 


BON TON BUCKSKIN SKIRT. 


Fits the form, and adds grace and elegance to the 
figure. Can be worn Soa oy Single pe rey 
giving complete protection in the severest climate. 
D, ©. MALL & CO., 633 Broadway, New 

Vork, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED PER- 
FORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 

_— 7” Send for Cireular. 














EstaBiisHep 1820. 


(6. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Ave., 


INVITE INSPECTION TO THEIR 
STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
EVER OFFERED. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 28d St.), NEW YORK. 


The Florence Oil Stove. |: 


The only SAFE, ODOR- 
LESS, and DURABLE Oil 
<— Stove. Invaluable for heat- 

~.. ing and Cooking purposes. 
™ Manufactured by 
THE FLORENCE 
SEWING-MACHINE C0., 
F) rence, Mass., 
who also make the best Sew- 
The tteater. ing-Machines and Skates. 
39 Union Square, New York. 


476 Washington Street, Boston. 
&@” Send for Cireular. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


Point Apr i mK $e; Old Point L Ie “ao 

oin t APP a ‘oint Lace, 25c. ; Gu 

pure Nettin, a ‘San Directions and Illustrations 

of all the stitches necessary, with samples of braids 
ice-list, 25c. ; or, the entire works, 50c, post free. 
We ae sell Honitons from 9c., 

from 5c., Purls 

Black ‘Silk equally cheap oe 




































a 
Presents. Lambrequins for Brackets, 50c. ; Sailor 
eeves, 25c.; Chil- 








; Sleev 

dren’s Bibs, 85c.; Long Barbes for White, or in Black 
Silk, 85c. Patterns with work gun, iSc. extra. 
Zephyrs, Lacet and Flossette Thre ’ Patterns in 
Crewel and Materials. Tracing Linen; 50c. Money 

Orders to P.O. Box per N.Y. ounun oo 
Mme. Y& a 
THE ART TAUGHT onnant — oe, ee 
ces 711 B’way, } an 

IN 5 EASY LESSONS, | “156 ‘Atiantic St, ‘Brooklyn. 
DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 
- With Skirt Supporter and 

Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Hrattu and Comroxrt of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three garments in one. Approved by 
Fd on sony ae Agents Wanted. 
es by mail, in London cord, 
$2; Satteen, $1 15. To Agents at oY 
cents less. Order size two inches 
— than waist measure over the 
ress. 





Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARISTAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all the 


Latest Novelties 


IN RICH FRENCH 








Vases and Baskets filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, “‘a specialty.” 

Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Horticultural Hall. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 

28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 


L LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue pe Curry, Paris. 








"| gpestenninesd orcas ra 
eral, WHITE Cotton, Linen or Woolen of every. kind. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s 3 Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 
Drugzgiste sell them. A book givi ll and licit 
gists se! gi “= ~ exp 


directions will be sent to any ng bo — 
prietors, Wxxts, Rronanpson, & Burlington, Vt. 


C, &. J, G. GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 




















TRE: Greenbrook and Paterson omy 
Nurseries, Floral and Fashion a 
' for 18761 Address ba 4 -F1 
Box aee8. 3 New York. 





Se = PATTERNS, either asen peme Paper or 


Circulars free, or stam 4 of rn 
assorted di for 10c. BENTLEY “. 
Walker St., N. » 5 Pi aieeen Ot, Battered 





—— Just the Paper for You. 


we Send for Specimen Copy, Free for Postage Stamp. _g3 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 

A gu pais beau —~ Full of charmin; ictures, and 
i Devoted to Housekeeping, Honsehold Eleganc' 
Art, se Home Pets, Ladies’ aM Work, Society, Amuse- 
ment, vy aa Na yeni hoagie poe he ete ages, &c. 7) 2 prettiest 

Ladies’ America. 
Wonde iy popular. Ladize ‘ald delighieg with it. 
t 


Price $1 80 per year, including Steel-Plate En “Th 
Glee Maiden. Be eice 1 ‘ a eenie Bir come “ny raving, . 


The Little Cen & Young Folks’ Favorite, 


The prettiest Paper for the Young — in the U.S. Full 
of pone. entertaining stories, es, fun, anecdotes, 
stories, helps - school studies, an tines for idageore. 
ment. Get up a Club. Goes like Fun. All the children want 
it. Parents it is the best present you can give your boys 
and girls. The cheapest children’s —_— in the U. 8, 

ce 60 cts. per year; Price 5 cts. single sumber. Above 
; Journal can be seen and purchased of ail Newsdealers. 


' Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
V. B.—Plesnsetateathienpemmisbthie plvertisonient. 46 Beckman St, New York. 


PRANG'S ILLUMINATED one BPG yahiay maha 










IN VISIBLE FRONTS, very fash- 

AW. fonable, and improving the looks of all la- 

dies dhe poe mh e aes $2 00 per —_ 
on atent hair lace and naturally cur! 

beautiful cards, which are isgued in hair; on imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. f 

ST ahs —— = in able Me favor assortment s Rh dhe gd Farge 

year, rope of t nest quality only, 

by alf Stationers and Bosk. — is truly wonderful. All long Hair Switches, 

= B.—These cards are copyrighted, and all infringe- of the finest quality of hair, at $8 00, $10 00 

ments will be prosecuted. | od 00, +75" #15 a: a gl offe’ 1 
esof ‘ore at less than double that price, an 
eon a alien Se eammey eae toe nang exerlent Holiday BPrewents 
; ar to be naturally curly, 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS, at 60 conta $1 00, $1 £0, 9 each, and tpwa 


COMBINGS made up in'the most ap- 
proved manner, warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. Hair taken in Exchange. 

onex HAIRa tye 

ta” Hair Dressing in the Latest Parisian 


Oharva LED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a 
brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent phvel clans ; analyzed by the 
best chemists i is country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. ae “I at the store, if desired, 
free of cha: $1 box. 

ae, 


Will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 
L. PRANG & OO., Boston. 











HAVING NOW COMPLETED MY 





To 

F. Coupray’s VELVET 

| Sent one and indispensable toilet pow 
r 


an ele- 
er, $1 00 








. ohaaés | 14thst. “ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
ristmas | itl on | Near /Q@ LARS, CHEEK, CHIN ARMS, 
4 car |xe., REMOVED EFFECTIVE- 
| Sixth | LY, in the weed ‘possible cases, where all 
I resnectfally invite my customers and the public to an | previous attempts have failed. 
early cali, in order to take the first choice. Avenue, | F. Coun ray'’s celebrated AURORA, to 
wew | —— nee of any he of a -_. golden biokde 
N without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. | “bottle, #180; for G-ounce bottle, $260 
Splendid Holiday Novelties! New Year's Stories, | YORK. | Fontans’ 8 wonderful preparation, 
New Year's Presents, New Year’s Pictures, New Year's | | DER MATINE, a sure cure to remove 
ane New Year's Cabinet Gems, New Year's Chromos, Only all wrinkles one the jem. $2 00 per — 
New Year's Poetry, New Year's Chromo Bookmarks, | NO MORE GRAY HAIR, 


New Year's House hold, New Year’s Fashions, New 
Year’s Greetings, and other Holiday Novelties, with 
rare Literary Gems and Full-size Patterns, in the Splen- | 
did Holiday January Number of Demouest’s Montuty | 
Macazine, 2cts., postfree. Yearly, $3,with a Splendid 
Premium. Do not fail to see or send for the Janua 
Number, with the beautiful Cabinet and Artistic Oil 
Chromos; worth severai times the cost of the 

zine. Soid every where, 


A.SEHELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Just received, a Pearl Edee importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids. 


Depot. |Saaw's Persian Khenna will a 
hair to its natural color without the 
use of re » Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of 
Silver, from a beantifal brown to black, $1 50 pe 
ge assortment of all modern beautify Z 


d. 
KATING COMB (Patented), for re- 
storing the vitality and original color of the hair when 
turning Ly Al for oy ng neu and nervous 
or instant! a Some the hair after washing, 
aud d adding an unequ: loss and wave to the hair, 
$2 00 each. L. Suaw, Sole Agent. Wholesale and retail. 
Send for our New Illustrated Price-List. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
free of charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 


WAX FLOWER MATERIAL 


> 








nd colored Twist aud Chenille Fringes, Titien Braids, in every variety, at lowest Just po 

a colo! Wi an in: ul 

Buttons and Ornaments, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted 4 racy Bye po ae "an ais welder, 

pealecion, and all materials for Needle-work, at the | price 0 cts; given froe, with an order for $2.60 worth 
lowest prices, ples sent. of sev. 





eral fine vines of Ivy Leaves, post-paid, 60 cts. 
A OHARMING AND ANSTRUOTIVE Ny he apy 
AMUSEMENT AMIL 


FE #pagy craig gent fr 162 W smn Strest’ New Yor 


New York. ; 
; _ Bog a tk ppt fete J 
ourR Pakiorn GAMES. e U Lied Inius 
NOYES, SNOW & COMPANY, D E 
Successors to West & Lee Game Co. 


for my — peng J a in the United States, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


made, and will ‘be dealt _— ensseting tolaw. Pleat 
PR good fitting, aero te rig moderate in price. 





ing done and sale at 144 Tremont Street, 

| meal 110 Soati ith St. me amg oo and 69 4th 
venue, opposite Stewart’ . nts want 

udics s: M. PF. SALLADE. 


Beautiful Pressed Autumn Leaves 

and FERNS, put up in Packa, which will be sent 

+ | eee yo Di partot the United States upon the receipt 
C. M. MOODY, Greenfield, Mass. 

















Orders by mail promptly at Portraits, &c. drawn by oy apne! P- 

J. J. CONNER, 311 Sixth AVENUE, paratus,with Inetructions, by mail,only 
Between 18th and 19th 50c. Agents wanted. Smitnog karin 

Mia. Co., 614 Chestnut S8t., Phila, Pa. 

ey end D p= of The Orient, a new cosmetic for beautifying 





the complexion ; removes moth, tan, freckles, &c. 
Arabian breath purifier, ma ic annihilator for removing 

users superfinous hair. Nature’s Poetry for the hair. Send for 
0M BRAD & %., our catalogue. = Evurxa Co., 29 Broadway, N. Y 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


The Best of Christmas Presents to your Lady Friends. 
The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever Published. 


A Bt ere new book, devoted to a multitude of hes ag Paws of 


scree % aste, and Fancy Work, Tran: 
Works WwW —— Work Box Basket ax 4 
Ww oo ‘aintings, Straw 


Wor Ten W 3 ‘er 800 
oe pare Sis at Price #1 t) by 


DOW GARDENING.—A standard book, su- 

ly eereted devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 
wers, for in-doors. Has handsome Designs of Han, ng 
es bg tagans and Parlor Decorations. Engravings. 
Lapies FANCY WORK. —Just published. A 


Fiiesy Mart. 








charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, 
Fire Screens, Shri Rustic Pictures, a charming series of 
Desi for Easter w Ornaments, Shell Flowers 


and Work, Bead, 
bree and Card-Board Ornaments ks Dewi Foot Rests, 4 
, an 

to > delight all lovers 
copaen 


Ail'above for sale Pecdieoe on vin or sent b 
on receipt of pi rice. 7 = , 


Address HENRY T. £, WILLIAMS Publisher, 
N. B.—Send P.O, Stamp for Catalogue Household Book, Beekman St. New York. 
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E RUUleY & Sas 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y., 


OFFER TO-DAY FOR INSPECTION 


Fancy Goods From Europe. 
MILLINERY AND SILK GOODS FROM EUROPE. 
Also, 

FROM DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 
FROM PRIVATE SALE AND AUCTION. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
&@” BELOW LAST YEAR'S PRICES. 


SILK VELVETS, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, 
BLACK AND COLORS, { $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, = up. 


NEW STYLES LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


CLOAKS, DOLMANS, 
CIRCULARS, SACQUES, AND CAPES. 
ALSO, INFANTS’ CLOAKS, 

Very Low Prices, 


FILLET TIES colors) Be. aes oak lar price,$1 25. 
meee CTUnEIS p BOWS "TIES, COL- 
YAK, GUIPU GS AT Fer FIFT ay CEN’ Son THE DOLLAR. 


URE, THREAD, and APPLIQUE LACES, 
AT UNHEARD-OF PRI 


FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS 


FOR DRESSES and CLOAKS, LARGEST and FIN- 
EST STOCK to Select from in THIS CITY WITH- 
OUT DOUBT. GREAT VARIETY SILK TASSEL 
FRINGES, 45c., 55c., 69c., 75c., 89c., $1 per yard. 


BONNET ROOMS. 


New Styles (Winter) in Trimmed Hats. 





THREE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS. 
REAL FELT HATS, 15c., 20c., 25c., 85c., 50c., 65c., 
and 75c. E. 


XAMINE. 
EVERY COLOR AND SHAPE. 


FIVE FLOORS CROWDED 
WITH NEW GOODS, BARGAINS ALL OVER THE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN 


KID GLOVES. 


Regular $2 25 Two-Button Glove 


NOW REDUCED TO $1 69 PAIR. 


Regular $2 65 Three-Button Glove 


NOW REDUCED TO $1 95 PAIR. 


1000 Dozen Two-Button 


JUNO KIDS, 45 CENTS PAIR. 
MONOGRAM AND ALBERT TWO BUTTONS, ALL 
THE NEW DESIRABLE COLORS, at 88c., 


Qur Fur Department 


WILL REPAY - co ting Ask for FURS. 
Pry children's F' from 5S5c. to bg 

BAL SEAL-SKIN Vgacgts, $49, $60, $7 
FUR TRIMMINGS, 12¢., 15¢., 20c., We., up tots per yd. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 3114 GRAND ST. ; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 











FINE GOODS 


aT 


ESTABLISHED 


Ix 


—1860.— 


FREDERICK LOESER & COS 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment ! 


Dress Goods, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, Rib- 
Poa. Gloves, Leg amt Ladies’ and 
Children’s Outfits, & Cc. 


IMMENSE DISPLAY OF 


Holiday Goods & Toys. 


OUR “FASHION LIGHT,” 
published monthly, contains choice reading matter and 
gives all the latest information on fashions. It will, 
on application, be mailed free of charge. Orders 
from the country solicited and filled 
with great care and dispatch, Orders from 
$10 upward forwarded at our expense when prepaid by 
P.O. order or draft. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
Fulton, Tillary, & Washington Sts., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


BLACK SILK FRINGES, 


Worsted Fringes, in Great variety. 
EMBROIDERY ON CLOTH, in all the NEW COLORS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY. 


Popular Prices 











For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
Yer per yard. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 
) f sone aed _ . Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





oemae can be taken without taste, by mixin; 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Drag 
kvep it. M'fd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria. I 


UTUMN LEAVES, brightly Tinted, Waxed, Oil 
ed, or Varnished, 10c. oy doz. Ferns, Green and 
Blanched. Address Miss L. WALKER, Manchester, Vt. 


A ple containing Pressed Ferns and Ev- 
ergreens, and Pressed and Varnished Autumn 
Leaves—one hundred in all—will be sent by mail for $1. 
Miss HELEN CURTIS, Callicoon Depot, New York. 
A Wonderful Cure for the Disease. 


AST HM * Samples sent free. POND, DAVIS, 














& ©0., Box 290, Station A, Boston, Mass. 


Elegant Laces and 
Embroideries, 


Point Gaze and Applique Shawls, 
Sacques, Fichus, Flouncings, 
Barbes, Coiffures, Hdkfs, &e., &o. 
ALSO, 

Chantilly, Spanish, Guipure, French, 
Valenciennes, Torchou, 

Point Duchess, Maltese, and Cluny 


Trimming Laces 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


A VERY HANDSOME LINE OF 


Made-Up Lace Goods, 


OF WHOLLY NEW DESIGNS. 


a 


The LATEST STYLES of PLAIN and SU- 
PERBLY INITIALED FINE FRENCH SILK 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ 


Handkerchiefs, 


RUFFLED, SCALLOPED, TUCKED, &o., 


AT RETAIL. 


AT Stewart &C 


Broadway AthAve, th& Oth ts, 
187% JONES 1840 





DRESS GOODS. A, FANCY Goons. 

Scns, Sacquss. ov D_ MILLINERY. 

WOOLENS. Co ms Ursorsrenry. 

VELVETS. ©” Ob CARPETS. 

SILKS. O O FURS. 
JONES 

x 





» _ Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. 2} 


Eighth Avenue 


ae, | 


Nineteenth Street. 











x “* 
JONES 

SHOES.” 0 po 

RIBBONS. Oo. oO” Dowxsrios. 

GLOVES. “oO OQ FELT HATS. 

HOSIERY. a A_O FURNITURE. 

LACES. 


V | eiesceattien: Goods. 


te Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th av., corner 19th st. JONES. 


$3.00 for $1.00, 


THE 


a ititiihsineeitesetebiiemsieen nh ane i leiatiteeeetah nn oan 
ede MRR SSS ca 

C | SRemmensmcor ew LOE aie —— 

All the great weekly newspapers of the 
size and character of THE CHICAGO LED- 
GER charge $3.00 per year, while THE 
LEDGER costs but $1.00. 

The Levers is the BEST Family Paper in the United 
States, ably edited, handsomely printed; containing 
every week choice completed stories, an installment of 
an interesting illustrated serial, and general reading for 
old and young, for the farmer, for the housewife, and 
for all classes. Special care is taken to make its tone 
uniformly chaste and moral. Send $1, and 15 cents for 
postage, and your address to 


THE LEDGER, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
$102 


worth $5, sen ‘or 85e. Illustrated Catalo; 
free. J. H. BU SONS BOSTON, Estab’d 1 


free. Boston Novuury Co., Masa, AGENTS 
$55 3 $77 P.OVickEY, Auguste, Maine 








a day sure made by Agents selling 
car Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
Cuomo Cards. pamapien, 











brand Holiday Opening 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, & WEDNESDAY, 
Dec. 4, 5, and 6, 
AT 


EHRICHS’. 


AN ENTIRE NEW BUILDING 


Devoted to the Holiday Department. 


New French Novelties 


WILL BE ON EXHIBITION, 


Never before Seen in this Country. 
MUSIC BY A GRAND ORCHESTRION. 


@~ Lapies age Corpratty Invirep to ArTenp. 


EHRICHS’, 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


TOY BAZAAR at 293 & 295 8th Ave. 


FOR WEDDING AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Point de P. he mer uile, Duchess and Irish Crochet 
LACES. French roideries in Sets and by the Yard. 

HDKFS. A Magnificent Stock of New and Choice 
Styles of every variety. Umbrellas, for Sun my Rain, 
Elegantly Mounted in Silver, Ivory, and Ambe 


Arnold, Constable, Ql, 


___ Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
PARISIAN COSTUMES 
For Street and Evening Wear. 
CLOAKS AND WRAPS 


In every variety of Pais adapted for Reception, 
Opera, and Promenade U: 


Fur Lined Circles, = &. 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 























BLACK GOODS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have just received and now offer a large line of New 
and very desirable all Wool Matelasse, Basket and Da- 
masse Dress Goods, together with Y: Lapemete agsort- 
ment of Fine, Medium, and Low P: 


MOURNING GOODs. 


BROADWAY, Co Corner 19th St, 


Cloths, Suitings, Overcoatings, 


AND 


CLOA KINGS 


Of every description, for 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


DEPARTMENT FOR 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHINGS. 


Embroidered and Plain Dres Dress Shirts, Night and Neg- 
ligee Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs. 


UNDERWEAR 


In Buckskin, Medicated Flannel, and Cashmere. 
CARDIGAN AND SMOKING JACKETS 
DRESSING GOWNS, 
Cravats, Ties, and Scarfs, Cashmere and Silk Mufflers, 
Silk Pocket and Neck Hdkfs., Printed Bordered Hdkfs. 


GLOVES. 


“ Choeson’s" Celebrated Kid, Gants de Suede, Dog 
Skin, Silk Plush and Lambski: in Lined, Castor, Fur Col- 
lars, ‘Gauntlets, Gloves, &c., 


J Genuine and Fain Furs. 
aie aeiaee & CO. 


and warran’ 

eae Bay Sables, Seal, 
Cunt, Feather > page Fur and Feather Trimmings 
Fur Gloves, &c., 


BROCADE, CLOAKING, 
Black and Fancy Colored Trimming 


VELVETS, 
In all the various Qualities and Widths. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St., N.Y. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PR EPA 1D, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

‘anada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haures’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weerxty, and Hareen’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Weext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Clud of Five 
Sunsonivers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: 























Terme ror Apvertisine tn Harrsr’s WeeKLy anD 
Harrer’s Bazan. 


Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’ 's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


OUR STOCK IN ALL THE BRANCHES of THIS 
EXTENSIVE DEPARTMENT is NOW FULLY COM- 
PLETE, THE ASSORTMENT COMPRISING EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF GARMENT, FROM the PLAIN- 

ST TO THE MOST ELABORATE, BOTH OF 

RENCH AND AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 

Ladies’? Complete Outfits from $50. 

Infants’ Complete Outfits from $35. 

WEDDING AND TRAVELING OUTFITS AND 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
OR FURNISHED ‘'O ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, 
AND ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
IN ALL CASES. 

LA _ WALKING SKIRTS, CAMBRIC 

LS ES pe, IIE et 
DRESSES, a YOKE 
AND TRIMMED Wl’ TH RUF FLI 


LADIES’ DRAWEKS, Plain, Hem aA Tacks... 40 
LADIES’ CORSET COVERS, neatly Trimmed.. 60 
LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUES, from........ 15 
LADIES’ FINE WHITE FLANNEL SKIRTS.. 2 75 
LADIES’ SH — Ot SKIRTS...... 2 J 


LADIES’ FELT SKIRTS, from...........-.... 

Also, a full by of FINE 
WALKING SKIRTS in al! the ‘popular shades of Seal 
Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Green, and Cardinal; New 
Styles of Trimming. 


QUILTED sili ‘AND SATIN SKIRTS, in Choice 


Shades and Design 
:ED FELT AND Gorn SKIRTS 
tn great variety. Sizes from 2 to 14 y 
LANNEL AND CLOTH DRESSING SACQUES 
in all the New Shades. 
PILLOW-CASES, per Pair $1 50 





INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 
WHITE AND COLORED MERINO CLOAKS 
TRIMMED QUILTED SATIN, DOUBLE 
WHITE B ANI COLOitiED MERINO CLOAKS, 
HAND EMBROIDERED...................-- 
WHITE AND COLORED. MERINO CLOAKS, 
T ED WITH SATIN, AND QUILTED 
SILK LINING THROUGHOUT.............. 
BRAIDED CLOTH WALKING COATS 
SHADES 





AFGH TN, ere rire re ee 
NURSERY BASKETS, + seseeepeey 
KENT ZEPHYR SHIRT 
KENT ZEPHYR SAC QUES me sb noes6sdecbdeee ce 
CHRISTENING ROBES, TRIMMED, EMBROI- 
DERED INSERTION AND EDGE, FROM.. 
CS caer ROBES,IN REAL LAC E,NEW - 
EST [ 
EMBROIDERED FLANNEL BLANKETS..... 
EMBROIDERED FLANNEL WRAPPERS..... 2 
EMBROIDERED FLANNELSKIRTS, Tucked... 1 
MUSLIN NIGHT DRESSES............-+2+-+- 
MUSLIN LONG SKIRTS, PLAIN.............. 7 





LA 70 

MUSLIN LONG SKIRTS, EMBROIDERED +e 

PD icéacndccte se ossncvhcs duaesacemteeed 7 

SHORT FRENCH YOKE SLIPS.............. 115 

PLAITED SLIPS, EMBROIDERED EDGE.... 110 
SUIT DEPARTMENT. 

CAMEL’S-HAIR OVERSKIRTS AND BAS =. 


ALL IN THE LATES'’ STYLES, $6 75; TRI 
. TRIMMED WITH SILK AN 
BRAID, $12 50; ‘TRIMMED & EMBROIDERED,$1350. 
BASKET CLOTH OVERSKIRTS AND BASQUES 
FROM $19 TO $25. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR POLON AISE, FROM $13 50 TO $2? 
BLACK CAMEL’S-HAIR POLONAISE TRIMMED 
WITH FRINGE, $30 TO $38. 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, $15, $17, $20, & $22. 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Silk SLEEVES, $25. 
a CASHMERE SUITS, SILK TRIMMED, 
$23, $25, $28. 
COLORED oo “xs ITS FROM $22 to $30 ; SILK 
TRIMMED, $28 TO $3 
COLORED SATEEN SUITS, SILK TRIMMED, 
$32 TO 
CAMEL'S -HAIR SUITS, if TO $25; SILK 
TRIMMED, $25 TO $32. 
COLORED DAM ASSE ae SILK TRIMMED 
AND SILK SLEEVES, $25 T: 
BLACK CASHMERE SU T I's, FROM $17; SILK 
TRIMMED, $2 ; WITH SILK UNDERSKIRT, $0. 
BLACK ALPACA SUITS, FROM $9 50. 


ALSO, 
A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
SWISS SUITS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


ALSO, 
BLACK SILK SUITS, FROM $45. 
COLORED SILK SUITS, FROM $48. 
FANCY SILK SUITS, FROM $35. 


ALSO, 

A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FRENCH STREET 
AND EVENING DRESSES, THIS SEASON'S IM- 
PORTATION, AT PRICES CONSIDERABLY LESS 
THAN ORIGINAL COS 


Mourning Costumes a Specialty. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
OR MADE TO OKDER AND DELIVERED IN 12 
HOURS, NO DISSAPPOINTMENT. 


ALSO, 

EVENING DRESSES TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 
SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY GUARANTEED. 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS. 

WE ARE OFFERING OUR STOCK OF WikAP- 
PERS AT THE FOLLOWING REMARKABLY LOW 
PR 


LADIES’ WRAPPERS, IN PLAIN AND FIGURED 
REPS, $8 25; TYCOON REPS, $3 75. 

SERGE, IN LIGHT SHADES, AT $4 25 and $5. 

FRENCH ZEPHYR FLANNEL W RAPPERS, 

Bt 
XL we WOOL CASHMERE QUILTED SILK, ROBE 
FRONT, $14 50. 

BRA IDED CASHMERE WRAPPERS, $14 75. 
EMBROIDERED CASHMERE WRAPPERS, $21 85. 
CALICO WRAPPERS FROM $1 25. 

OUR ASSORTMENT OF FALL AND WINTER 
STYLES OF MISSES’ CLOAKS, SACQU AND 
SUITS IN ALL THE NEW MATERIALS IS COM- 
PLETE AND AT PRICES COSIDERABLY BELOW 
THOSE OF ANY FORMER SEASON. 

aoe ALOGUES OF LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHIL- 

Rens FURNISBING G@oobs, SENT FREE ON 

REPLICATION to all parts of the country. 


ORDERS FOR GOODS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY FILLED WITHOUT CHARGE, AND 
Goods Packed and Forwarded to any Destination. 


Broadway and Twentieth St. 
Grand, Chrystie, & Forsyth Sts, N.Y. 








{December 16, 1876. 





_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Here is the sort of bushand for which a San Fran- 
cisco girl advertises: ‘‘A man with good looks and 
plenty of money, generous to a fault and easy to man- 
age; who keeps his carriage, will give his wife 
another; who has a time himeelf, and will let his 
wife go to the -matinée and opera without getting jeal- 
ous or looking cross ; who will give her an open credit, 
and ask no foolish questions about what she does with 
her pin-money. A lawyer or leading merchant would 
do; a stock-broker hav- 
ing a seatin the big board 

referred. 





The late Sultan Abdul-Aziz was justly proud of the 
magnificent iron-clads he had acquired—so proud that 
he always kept them moored within sight of his palace, | 
that he might feast his eyes upon them, and invariably 
requested all foreign naval officers who came to Con- 
stantinople to inspect them. Among these officers was 
Sir Hastings Yelverton, when in command of the Med- 
iterranean fleet. Sir Hastings found the vessels in 
admirable order, and the crews in a high state of disci- 
pline; but, on inquiring 
when they went to sea, he 








i 




















=. 








would be I learned - that they never fj 
would ‘not unreason- did so at all. “Shortly aft- a | 
able; in case of failure I erw: he had an audi- 


would be willing to travel 
for. a time in Europe, and 
as a matter of reasonable 
and prudent business pre- 


ence of the Sultan, who i 
asked his opinion of.the | 

jron-clads. Sir Hastings | 
replied, through the inter- 








1 
caution, I would have my preter, that they were as \ tet = | 
husband put a first-class good as any he knew,and | he i \i| 
residence and all the val- that the crews were in ex- | 5 ‘| 
uable silver-ware, furni- cellent training, but that Ee i | 
ture, and diamonds in my he would respectfully sug. am fF. | 
own name, where they gest to his Majesty that it | 
would be safe from the would be well to: send 
importunate demands of them to sea at least once a e. 
avaricious creditors.” year for practical manen- 4~ = 

amassed vres. The Sultan had a , 
A new parson was pre- this repeated trans- Ss TT 


sented fo a living in a re- 
mote cultural district, 
and, being a conscientious 
pastor, was anxious to 
make himself at home 


lated to him a second - : 
time, as though he doubt- if 
* ed the correctness of what cores MUTE 


ing his hands and his 





Seen ee 





















































| 
he heard; and then, rais- 
with his flock as soon as eyebrows, he ejaculated, ——s—— | 
ibl He therefore “What! Send. my iron- si =iih | i — aaa 
began his pastoral calls at clads to sea? No, no! = | C= > | 
once. Among the first re- No, no! Never!” | See sel 
cipients py deme ee Fey ‘ LE ar Sia = | 
tions was a Farmer Jones, ; a near-sig man went 
whose family the new par- SHAKSPRPRE ILLUSTRATED wandering around among os — 
son had noticed to be very “Once, upon a raw and gusty day,.... his currant bushes one = — >| 
regular and apparently Czsar said-to me, Dar’st thou, Cassius, now afternoon, and stoo) j= 11 oe ' 
very devout attendants at Leap in with me into this angry flood, down and pulled a live == ~ —- } 
church. Farmer Jones And swim to yonder point ?”—Fudius Cesar. Centennial wasps’ nest up —— i tif 
was ont, but his “missus” by the roots to see what it — if pa a 
received the parson, when was, Hedidn’tgetitany jm | 
the following dialogue took place: ‘‘Iam your new | where near the focus of his eyes before it dawned upon A \ ! 
rector, Mrs. Jones. I have noticed with great pleasure | him that he had picked up a raw thunder-bolt, and e — 
your regular attendance at church, and have lost as finally his heart went clear down into his boots as he ‘gigi — 
little time as ible, you see, in calling and improv- | realized that he had got hold of a dangerous end of 
ing our acquaintance.” the Hell Gate explosion and pulled it o! \ 
Quer’ { “Yes, Sir; we're bliged to be reg’lar at church, for ———>—__- = ; y 
| if we didn’t go, Farmer Smith claims that pew, and Esiematio.—The builder of a chureh now in course eas 


we're not goin’ to give it up for the likes o’ him. So 
my son Peter stands at the door half an hour before 
service begins to keep him out.” 


———_—_- 


of construction, when the toast of his health was giv- 
en, rather enigmatically replied that he was “more 
fitted for the scaffold than public speaking.” 


io 


Too Hic! 


FACETIZA. 


Tur painter Vernet re- 
lated that somebody once 
employed him to paint a 


Tue Price or Wispom is asove Rusiss. 








The neatest style of fash- 
iovable pantaloons is de- 
scribed as “a light gray 

round, with the Castle of 


ey 


Jandscape with a cave and 
St. Jerome init. But when 
he delivered the picture, 
the purchaser, who under- 
stood nothing of perspec- 
tive, said, ‘The landscape 
and the cave are well madc, 
but St. Jerome is not in the 
cave.” ‘ 

“T understand yon,” re- 
turned Vernet ; “i will al- 
ter it.” 

He took the painting and 
made the shade darker, so 
that the saint seemed to sit 
farther back. When the 
gentleman next saw the 
paloting, it again appeared 

him that the saint was 
not in the cave. Vernet 
then painted out the figure 
and returned the picture 
to the gentleman, who 
seemed perfectly satisfied. 
Whenever he showed the 
picture to strangers, he 
said, *‘ Here you have a pic- 
ture by Vernet, with St. Je- 
rome ir: his cave.” 

“ But we do not see the 
saint,” objected the visitors. 

“Excuseme, gentlemen,” 


, 
is there, for I have seen him 
standing at the entrance, 
and afterward further back, 
and am therefore quite sure 
that he is in the cave.” 
—— > -— 





A needy politician called 
on bis Representative in 
the House to endeavor to obtain some government em- 
loyment. The member proceeds to write a letter of 
Eedestion: “This will introduce Mr. Smith, who 
desires employment—” 
“Hold on!” cries the constituent; “hold on! It 
isn’t employment I want—it's a government berth.” 





tt rt ee” 





LitTLe JouNNy’s HORRIBLE DREAM IN CONSEQUENCE OF OVEREATING HIMSELF AT HIs THANKSGIVING Dinner. 


When a man marries a lady artist, ought he to be- | 


come a model husband ? 


———_.>—————_ 
A politician, in speaking of a contemporary, says all 
he wants is a fair chance and he will make the mean- 


est man in Connecticut. 








Icidelberg in dark biue on 
one leg, and Mount Vesn- 
vius vomiting forth fire on 
| the other.” 


je 
‘* What do you charge a 
quart for your milk here ?” 
asked a man, as he put his 
head in at the door of a 
milk shop. 
“Eight cents,” was the 





ply. 

* Ain't you got any for 
<—— cents : 

“No,” said the proprie- 
tor; “but,” he added, with 
asmile, ‘* we can soon make 
you some.” 


—_—_——————— 

Some years ago a Scotch 
minister was called in to 
see a man who was very i!). 
After finishing his visit, as 
he was leaving the house, 
he said to the man's wif 
‘“My good woman, do you 
_— go to any church at 
all 2?” 


“Oh yes, Sir, we gang to 
kik” 


did you send for me? why 
didn’t you send for Dr. 
Macl 

“Na, na, Sir; "deed no: 
we wadna risk him. Do 
ye no Ken it’s a dangerous 
case 0’ typhus ?” 








A Presbyterian minister in the Hebrides invokes the 
Divine blessing upon “ these isles and upon the adja- 
cent isles of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


—_——@——— 

A Nevada miner, whose claim had been “ jumped,” 
remarked to, his lawyer, “I'm a quiet and peaceful 
man; all I want is peace and quiet, and I'll have them 


Two young ladies were 
discussing a preference ex- 
pressed by one of them for 

clean-sheven men, when the other was heard to remark, 
**T don’t object to a man with a reasonable quantity of 
hair on his face, but I wouldn’t like to marry a bear- 
skin coat. = 
“ Of all sweet things,” said Bertha, “ for the sea-side, 
ive me a serge.” The Ancient Mariner shook his 
head. He didn’t see the joke. 


| if I have to kill three or four men to obtain them.” 
| 
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EXTRAORDINARY ! 


SMALL Darky (to apothecary). “1 want some of that medicine like what Patsy got here t’other night ; 
yaller, in a bottle.” {A literal fact. 





A WARNING TO THE HOUSEHOLD. 








